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THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 


By A PERIPATETIC. 





ON CERTAIN TENDENCIES IN LITERATURE AND POLITIOS. 


VEN amid the con- 
stantdiscussionwhich 
men and books and 
opinions receive, we 
are sometimes liable 
to overlook the main 
current and drift of 
the tendencies which 
they disclose. We 
look upon matters 
in the light of jour- 
nalism rather than 
history; we are con- 
cerned with pheno- 
mena father than 
with the law; we 
watch each breaking 
wave of circumstance 
rather than measure 
.-° the ebbing and reced- 
Ss ing tide. Watching 
the rate of progress 
and the conflict of 
opinions, I ask my- 
self ‘What does it 
all amount to? How 
will these contempo- 
rary days ap as 
history? What are the real forces at work in society, and in what di- 
rection are these forces moving? What is the moral, or what are the 
leading morals of the pretty, dressed-up stories of modern life? If I canuot 
advance any grand theory, I can at least register my observation, which 
is as much as most true Peripaietics have ever been able to do. 

We have just had a great Reform Bill, by a sudden and unlooked-for 
turn of the political wheel, and we all patriotically hope, even those who 
have their misgivings, that somehow great good will be the result. When 
the first Reform Bill was passed a popular novelist called it the Glorious 
Bill for Giving Everybody Everything; and it was not felt that any excessive 
caricature was involved in such a title. Popular expectations are very 
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modified at the present time, except, 
perhaps, in certain directions. Yet 
the present aspect of current history 
has evolved a class of political doc- 
trinaires. Two summers ago the 
argument was ingeniously put: 
What is it you want a Reformed 
Parliament to deal with which the 
present Parliament could not deal 
with equally well? The interrogatory 
was puzzling at first, but it has now 
received its answer. Since that time 
the philosophical Radicals have been 
constructing a programme which 
would give us a very considerable 
and very important list of subjects 
suitable for discussion in a Reformed 
Parliament. I am ‘expressing no 
opinion on schemes, many of which 
are only faintly shadowed forth, but 
many of them I see involve con- 
siderations which go to the very 
root of the present order of things, 
re-open controversies which we had 
long regarded as being practically 
closed; and though men may only 
fess to aim at a system of evo- 
ution, that system is yet fraught 
with more revolutionary possibilities 
than have ever openly faced us 
hitherto. Then there were several 
ugly symptoms, which are connected, 
though we do not exactly define how, 
with the political condition, such as 
strikes and the organization of 
trades’ unions, which do not dis- 
dain the aid of treachery and phy- 
sical violence. The cultivated and 
thoughtful promoters of certain 
liberal opinions would doubtless 
disown such a connection, but it 
would be worthy of their acumen to 
detect any correlation that may exist 
between very fine theories and very 
coarse practice. So far as I am 
able to observe, the doctrinaire school 
of philosophical Radicals does not 
number very largely; not more 
largely than in the days when Mr. 
Grote gave that en to the Ballot 
question which he since con- 
centrated on Greek history and 
literature ; but it includes some very 
able men who at the present moment 
have obtained the ear of the public. 
So also in questions that have a 
theological tinge, but are inextri- 
cably mixed up with literary, philo- 
sophical, and social questions. It 
is unquestionable that the more re- 
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markable ‘works that have arrested 
the attention of thoughtful men of 
recent years are works which, to 
say the least, have been unfriendly 
to religious establishments, some of 
them, perhaps, to religion itself. 
We especially refer to the writings 
of the late Mr. Buckle, the brilliant 
work of Mr. Lecky, the philoso- 
phical disquisitions of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, the famous ‘Ecce Homo’ 
of Mr. Seeley, and we might add the 
numerous direct and indirect teach- 
ings of the most conspicuous teacher 
of Positivism, Mr.G. H. Lewes. Ido 
not include in the enumeration the 
writings of Bishop Colenso, because 
their intellectual calibre does not 
rival those other remarkable works 
which I have mentioned, nor the 
‘ Essays and Reviews,’ because none 
of the various authors, except, per- 
haps, Mr. Jowett, is much beyond the 
level of the Colenso order of clever- 
ness. The continued progress of 
exact and of natural science, bring- 
ing phenomena more and more 
under law, has a natural tendency 
to make men impatient of the su- 
pernatural. This prevailing bias of 
scepticism, or negation, is also re- 
produced amongst the earnest and 
intellectual portion of the political 
press. On the other hand, a long 
list of ‘distinguished writers might 
be named who have grappled, with 
more or less success, with the in- 
tellectual difficulties of the time. 
Occasionally the leaders on different 
sides come to close quarters, as when 
Dr. Tyndall encounters the argu- 
ment of Mr. Mozley’s Bampton 
Lectures on Miracles; or when Mr. 
Liddon deals with the entire body of 
rationalistic thought in its origi 

continental homes. As a rule, how- 
ever, the forces of scepticism and 
orthodoxy are working in different 
directions’; and on one side, at least, 
there is an indisposition to compre- 
hend ——— points of view with a 
simple desire for truth. Here, also, 
an ugly symptom arises; I use the 
offensive word with reference to a 
disastrous effect on the moral and 
intellectual health of a nation. This 
symptom consists in a result, not, 
indeed, invariable but frequent 
enough, of sceptical speculation ; 
namely, a tendency to materialistic 
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and merely selfish views of life. The 
best attainable exhibition of this 
is to be found in Mr. Lewes’s por- 
traiture of Géthe, which is merely 
a sublimation of selfishness. One 
consequence of this is, a certain 
heartlessness in pursuing personal 
objects, and an indifference to pro- 
mote practical work for human good. 
Without being an alarmist, it is 
curious to note how, in some re- 
spects, this country is repeating 
certain notes and marks which pre- 
ceded the French Revolution. There 
is the same tendency to extensive 
political theorising; the same ten- 
dency to materialistic views issuing 
in a selfish sensuality. Such symp- 
toms, however, are only partial and 
local, and appear to be utterly in- 
competent to produce that uni- 
versal sentiment which caused the 
eighteenth century to go off in an 
explosion. 

To use a trite image, during the 
incessant play of the waves upon 
the surface, the great depths, fathoms 
and fathoms down, are still and un- 
broken. To the efforts of the doc- 
trinaires the people oppose a pon- 
derous and immovable inertia. 
The perfectly dead indifference 
with which the country at large 
has received the Reform Bill is 
almost tantalizing and disappointing 
to those who know the real largeness 
and possible import of the measure. 
People seem to echo those lines which 
Dr. Johnson inserted in one of Gold- 
smith’s poems, which the philoso- 
pher would of course denounce as 
a 


* How small of all that human hearts endure 
The part that kings or laws can cause or cure ? 


Society has not been regenerated by 
cheap literature; and the best friends 
of the people will perhaps have to 
own that it cannot be regenerated by 
household suffrage, which will ne- 
cessarily leave untouched those great 
economical laws which are hardly 
amenable to Parliament, and those 
sorrows, wants, and aspirations of 
the human soul which make up the 
real life within the life. It is much 
the same way in relation to the 
moral and religious life of the nation. 
People are religious or irreligious 
independently of abstract reasonings. 
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Not many years ago one of the 
philosophers allowed Christianity 
ten years’ further lease in the world 
before its final extinction. It would 
be more correct to say that not ten 
men during that time have deli- 
berately abandoned Christianity 
through sheer conviction; of those 
who have done so, some have re- 
turned. We can perceive no falling 
off in attendance at the churches 
and chapels; even the philosophers 
themselves do a morning parade 
there, accept their wives at the 
altar, and carry their babies to the 
font. We must also consider the 
extraordinary fertility of religious 
life in England. There never was a 
time in which practical religious 
life, both in literature and active 
work, made itself so universally felt. 
Compared with this, practical efforts 
on the other side are microscopically 
minute. The active literary hos- 
tility proceeds from a class of men 
who are numerically small, but who 

points of advantage from 


possess 
- which they address large but indif- 


ferent audiences. 

In a country that has grown in 
wisdom and stature like England, 
in juster views and a matured 
experience, the essential ‘ falsehood 
of extremes’ is not much to be ap- 

rehended. The nation seems to 

ve arrived at that happy frame of 
mind that will not refuse any just 
reform, either in a lateral or vertical 
direction ; either in civil or ecclesi- 
astical matters; but it will not 
tolerate organized violence, and it 
will retain a wholesome impatience 
of doctrinaires. Still there are cer- 
tain specific tendencies in politics 
and literature which will have dis- 
tinctive chapters of their own in any 
future history of opinions. It is 
important that these should be re~ 
cognized and thoroughly ventilate | 
by the wholesome process of discus- 
sion. The gases that accumulate 
flame and poison in the hidden mine 
lose their force in the liberal sun- 
shine and air. The real importance 
of tendencies, such as we have men- 
tioned is, a eae as 
respects politi ife, but as 
respect the growth of individual 
character, the substance and colour 
of individual life. 

202 
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IN THE ‘ DUKERIES.’ 


I am a bit of a Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, in so far as I move up and 
down, hereand there. In home travel 
through English landscapes, there 
are certain districts rich in a pecu- 
liar character of high culture, and 
of stately loveliness. There is, to 
select an instance, a famous district 
called Nobleman’s Corner, in Berk- 
shire. Three fine estates converge, 
and there seems to be a generous 
rivalry which shall be kept in the 
best ‘ordered and most liberal way. 
For miles and miles the public road 
runs through lawn-like meadows, 
and the prolonged range of splendid 
scenery could not be paralleled out 
of England. The ‘ Dukeries’ stand 
ae gem amid the glories of 

nglish landscapes. How many 
there are who will have grateful 
thoughts of Goodwood, the spring- 
ing sward and the shadowing trees. 
Arundel Castle is a dukery well 
beloved, not alone for ancient keep 
and noble site, but for the associa- 
tions that cluster around goodly 
fétes in itsnobledomain. Cliefden, 
‘the wanton bower of Shrewsbury 
and of love,’ embowered in the rich 
woods that feather down to the 
water’s edge, where the Thames is 
broadest and most silvery, is the spot 
where the Duchess of Sutherland 
keeps almost royal state. Imperial 
Belvoir and palatial Chatsworth, the 
cottage at Endsleigh, the hunting- 
lodges of Bolton and Haddon, the 
Beaufort domains of Badminton 
and Chepstow; in short, whether 
it be palace or castle or abbey, or 
mere cottage or lodge, we have 
sumptuous affluence—the treasured 
heirlooms of art and taste, and sites 
planned by the eye trained to dis- 
cern each distinctive beauty of 
scenery. The churches are, as a 
rule, restored and well cared for; 
the schools and parsonages kept in 
well-trimmed order, and luxuriant 
with spreading plants and with 
gardens; the roads as good as those 
of Switzerland; the cottages, as a 
rule, convenient and picturesque ; 
the alternation of wood and water 
carefully studied; and art has been 
taught to render a careful but un- 
obtrusive ministry to nature. Tra- 
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vellers come from far to see the 
statues and rarities and pictures, 
while the country people have a 
feudal loyalty to their prince; and 
even demagogue tenants own that 
he is the best of landlords. We do 
not hesitate to say that only our law 
of primogeniture, whatever may be 
its drawbacks, could make such a 
state of things ible ; and such 
scenery would altogether im- 
possible under a system of peasant 
proprietorship. 

Such are the tolerably uniform 
estimates of dukes, asI have heard 
them in the ‘ dukeries,’ although the 
picture is altogether too flattering 
and Elysian not to be without some 
conspicuous drawbacks. Where, for 
instance, a duke owns a hundred 
thousand acres, which he might 
enclose with a ring-fence, the coun- 
tryside has only the great house, 
which is often deserted, and there is 
a great want of general society. I 
know one curious instance, where 
within such an estate, within the 
very park or home-farm itself, there 
was a cottage and little bit of 
ground, the freehold of the smallest 
of small yeomen. I never heard that 
there was the slightest appetency 
on the part of the great duke for 
this Naboth’s vineyard; but he 
begged to be allowed to keep it in 
good order, and make it as pretty 
as he could, and smothered it in 
roses and honeysuckles. It is one 
of the most unique decorations of 
his estate. On the other hand, 
there is a great Yorkshire town, 
where the soil all belongs to a single 
family, except one small plot, which 
belonged to a Quaker. I give the 
story as I was told it on the spot. 
A former baronet was excessively 
anxious to perfect the symmetry of 
his possessions by the acquisition of 
this plot of ground. The Quaker 
demanded that the ground should 
be covered with sovereigns. After 
some demur, this extraordinary 
condition was accepted. ‘Friend, 
thou must put them in edge-ways, 
said the Quaker. This, of course, 
eould not be allowed. ‘ Very well,’ 
said the Quaker, ‘ then all Hudders- 
field shall continue to belong to 
thee and to me!’ 

Yet down in ‘the Dukeries’ I heard 
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a curious story of a certain duke 
which I shall give without clue of 
nameordate. This particular duke 
had an immense aversion to tourists 
and excursionists. Some dukes 
highly appreciate this kind of 
people, and do all they can to 
confer enjoyment upon them; but 
this particular member of the order 
took very much the reverse side. 
He probably did so with very good 
reason. The British excursionist 
is, we all know, highly objection- 
able. In early years the Queen 
and Prince Albert were anxious to 
make the grounds at Windsor as 
free as possible, but the British 
excursionist nearly ruined a favour- 
ite grotto, and cut chips off the 
very throne in St. George’s Hall. 
A nobleman may be excused for 
being shy of the excursionist, when 
he finds that choice flowers vanish 
from his garden and choice articles 
from his drawing-room. The in- 
cident Iam about to relate almost 
deserves to be dramatized. A small 
party of three or four tourists were 


very anxious to investigate a certain . 


ducal domain. An application at 
the lodge-gate was ineffectual. After 
some time, however, a private path 
was noticed, which was unguarded, 
and lay invitingly open. The venial 
trespass was committed, and the 
party were soon admiring the beauty 
of the rhododendron walks. At a 
sudden turn of the path they came 
unexpectedly on the duke himself. 
There was a painful sense of con- 
fusion; but the duke advanced 
briskly, courteously saluted them, 
and pointed out the leading features 
of the landscape. After the grounds 
had been explored, the duke asked 
them if they would not like to see 
the house. The proposal was ac- 
cepted with grateful wonder. They 
were shown over the rooms with 
great minuteness and particularity 
by the attendants, and their exami- 
nation was of an unusually prolonged 
character. They had met the duke 
at nearly mid-day, and it was now 
growing dark in the autumnal after- 
noon. When they were about to 
take leave they were told that the 
duke begged them to partake of 
some refreshment. The offer was 
opportune enough, and the refresh- 


ment proved a really good dinner, 
with plenty of wine. They were 
begged to take their time, as ser- 
vants with lights would conduct 
them out of the grounds. Theduke 
himself joined them for a while, and 
proved an exceedingly agreeable 
companion. It was very late and 
very dark when they left the place, 
felicitating themselves on their 
pleasant adventure. Some servants 
accompanied them with lights and 
torches. But call no man happy 
before the end, was the wise 
Solonian principle. After a time 
their path was faced by an ex- 
ceedingly high wall, and flanked 
by thick coppices. Suddenly the 
torches were dashed to the ground, 
and the lanterns were soon removed 
also. ‘ His grace bade me say,’ said 
one of the men, ‘ that as you found 
your way here by yourselves, so 
you may also find your way out by 
yourselves.’ With loud langhter 
their guides deserted them, and they 
were left in mute astonishment to 
observe the receding lights and 
laughter. This practical joke was 
designed to teach them a great 
moral lesson against trespassing. 
How they applied the lesson, and 
how they escaped from the dilemma, 
was not told in this legend of the 
dukeries. 


AFFAIRS AT HOMBOURG. 


Hombourg isa remarkably pleasant 
place (of the ‘pleasant but wrong’ 
kind), but appears to possess at least 
its full share of remarkably unplea- 
sant people. It is close to great 
Frankfort, once free, but now de- 
graded and impoverished. The pros- 
pect is wide and fair, rich in forest 
and pastoral plain and upland, and 
the breeze blows fresh and clear from 
Mount Taunus. For the rest you will 
find Hombourg rather minutely de- 
picted in Thackeray’s ‘ Kickleburies 
on the Rhine.’ The Germans, espe- 
cially Germans of the kind that 
swarm in Hombourg, as at Ems, 
Wiesbaden, and Baden, like and en- 
courage the English to come to them. 
I observe with satisfaction that M. 
Benazet, of the gaming establish- 
ment at Baden, has, with much fer- 
vid liberality, contributed hand- 
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somely to the new English church 
there. Like the centurion, though 
rhaps from a dissimilar motive, 
e loveth our nation and has built 
us a synagogue; at least he has done 
something towards it. Still, affairs 
are not altogether paradisaical at 
Hombourg. ‘The suicide-rate, for 
instance, is remarkably high there. 
More — blow out their brains, 
or uge cord, dagger, or bowl, at Hom- 
bourg than anywhere else. Tho 
gambling, they say, is more reckless 
here than anywhere else, which ex- 
lains the phenomenon. The other 
y there was a fracas at happy Hom- 
bourg between a baronial foreigner 
and an English member of parlia- 
ment. It was viewed with unfeigned 
satisfaction by the journalists, who 
are hard up for events in September, 
and have to rely a great deal upon 
subjects that demand virtuous in- 
dignation. So far as the matter 
was a personal squabble, we have 
nothing to say about it. It was 
curious, however, to note that an 
indirect issue was raised by a large 
portion of the British public. It 
was quite a subordinate inquiry to 
know exactly whether the English 
member or the baronial foreigner 
was in the right or the wrong; but 
it was a matter of thrilling interest 
to know whether the Englishman 
really thrashed the other man, or 
whether the other man punished the 
Englishman ‘ to satiety. Victrix 
causa diis placuit, which in this case 
means that public opinion backed 
the winner, whoever he might hap- 
pen tobe. It is, of course, quite pos- 
sible that the moral courage might 
be on one side and physical strength 
on theother. We really do not know, 
and are not concerned to know, the 
exact facts of the fracas, but it sug- 
gests one or two considerations of 
an ethical nature, which, we may be 
permitted to observe, are certainly 
not unfavourable to the case of our 
countryman. 
If a man warns his friends, his ac- 
ee or even strangers, of 
e real character of some other 
man whose real character is bad, if 
he is truly acting bond fide, I con- 
ceive that he is performing an essen- 
tial service. If he does so with the 
utmost openness and candour, and 
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is prepared to substantiate his accu- 
sations before any tribunal that can 
take cognizance of them, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive what more could be 
done in fairness and justice; neither, 
should it be found that a mistake 
was committed, would this alter such 
a judgment, provided that all was 
done bond fide and on presumably 
reasonable grounds. It were to be 
wished, indeed, that such clear, open 
denunciation, that is ready to be 
supported by proofs, were a course 
more generally adopted. There are 
multitudes of cases which the law 
of the land cannot touch, which its 
complex and cumbrous machinery 
could not grasp, but where penalties 
are as fully deserved as in any case 
of coarse overt offence. In the ig- 
norance of the public and the im- 
potence of the law, any man who 
takes on himself the ungrateful of- 
fice of public accuser, does himself 
an honour and society a service. 
The point is really too clear for any 
casuistry on the subject; the reader 
will find it implied clearly enough, 
if he wants to go into an argument, 
in one of Bishop Butler’s fifteen 
sermons at the Rolls. To very 
many people slander, that cheapest, 
coarsest, and vulgarest of vices, is 
as the very breath of life; and the 
plain dealing which we advocate, so 
far from constituting slander, would 
ultimately be found to operate as a 
very important check. To the man 
whose happiness and reputation have 
been well nigh ‘done to death by 
slanderous tongues ’—by the impai- 
pable accusation which every one 
will repeat and no one own (and 
such histories are not so rare as 
might be expected), a definite accu- 
sation made on some personal re- 
sponsibility would be the greatest 
boon to be desired, the very means 
to reinstate him in the character 
and position that may not have 
been justly forfeited. 

But what is wanted is, that pain- 
fal discussions of this kind should 
be susceptible of being brought to 
a prompt issue. Ordinarily we 
have assertion and counter-asser- 
tion, opinion and counter-opinion ; 
the friends on each side become ve- 
hement isans, and no reliable 
judgment is obtained on the real 
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merits of the case. Sometimes the 
matter is of such momentous im- 
portance that it becomes a necessity 
to take it into one of the law courts. 
But the cases that from time to 
time arise in society are frequently 
altogether out of the range of the 
courts, and require a prompt and 
inexpensive procedure. Such dis- 

utes ought to be referred for ar- 

itration to some men who would 
state their judgment according to 
the unwritten code of honour and 
feeling that prevails among gentle- 
men. This is often informally done 
when persons who may have mu- 
tual grievances concur in referring 
them to a third party. It may be 
noticed at this point that our judges 
are more and more in the habit of 
referring law suits to arbitration. 
What we need is, that public sanc- 
tion should be everywhere given to 
such a procedure as this; that a man 
who feels himself aggrieved should 
be able to challenge the opinion of 
some of his peers in his own condi- 
tion of life, who may consent to go 
fully into matters; and that he who 


shrinks from such a challenge shall 
allow social judgment to go by de- 


fault. If such informal courts of 
honour, as we may call them,“ had 
been established, multitudes of lives 
lost in duels might have been saved, 
and even now an enormous amount 
of costly litigation might be pre- 
vented—not to speak of much sor- 
row and many heartburnings. We 
can hardly hope that our plan will 
be very fashionable, since it has no 
other merit than ease, simplicity, and 
straightforwardness. But we strong- 
ly recommend our readers who may 
happen to ‘get into a row, as the 
phrase is, not to resort to fisticuffs, 
which, after all, is a matter of com- 
parative science or training; and not 
to go to law, which, after all, is a mat- 
ter of the longest purse, or perhaps 
@ mere toss-up chance for a verdict, 
but to ask their county members, or 
people of that sort, to act as referees. 
Such will often take on themselves 
the kindly offices of possible peace- 
makers, and may often clear up 
clouds and misconceptions and re- 
dintegrate sundered friendships. 
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BOOKS AND LIBRARIES, 


We have just been passing through 
the dull season of the publishers, 
and for many weeks past ly an 
work of importance has ap 
I notice that the ‘ Fortnightly,’ in its 
last number, altogether omitted its 
critical notices, which is better than 
giving undue importance to unim- 
portant works. The dull seasong 
the best opportunity of obtaining a 
hearing for very light or very heavy 
reading. Still a few works of some 
importance have just been published 
or are on the eve of publication. I 
would mention the costly edition 
of Vivien and Guinevere, from the 
‘Idylls of the King, illustrated by 
Doré. I hope this wonderful artist 
is not working too fast—a little like 
our own Millais,I am afraid. I can- 
not say that I am satisfied with his 
treatment. Instead of selecting for 
treatment the main dramatic action 
of the poem, the subjects selected 
for illustration, with a few excep- 
tions, are from the bye-incidents of 
the story, which are not essential to 
it, but are, in fact, easily separable. 
Only in one instance are we at all 
satisfied with Doré’s portraiture of 
the female countenance. The great 
artist appears to be sensible of his 
weakness in this respect, for with 
much adroitness he generally avoids 
giving the full face. The work will 
certainly be a livre de luxe for 
Christmas. The splendid edition of 
Horace just issued by the Messrs. 
Longman has a few engravings 
copied from the Blacas collection in 
the British Museum. This is about 
the first instance I have noted of 
the Blacas collection being utilized 
in this way. This new edition of 
Horace, by Mr. Yonge of Eton Col- 
lege, is one of the most considerable 
additions which have been made of 
late years to classical scholarship. 
I should be afraid to discuss any 
other classical work in these notes, 
but Horace is essentially the fa- 
vourite of gentlemen. You must 
not quote Greek in the House of 
Commons, but you may quote a little 
Latin, especially if your author is 
Horace; and if a man succeeds in 
giving a really witty and apposite 
illustration from Horace, he is @ 
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made man for the parliamentary 
season. Mr. Yonge has a keen taste 
for senatorial quotations, and has 
some allusions to them in his pre- 
face. He is great on questions of 
text, and questions of text are al- 
ways dear to an editorial heart. We 
can imagine the gladness of heart 
with which Mr. Yonge would com- 
e the oldest Harleian MS. with 
Bertie’ favourite MS. at the library 
of St. John’s College, Oxford; with 
something, we suppose, of that mys- 
terious joy which steals over verbs 
singular when they encounter a 
lural neuter. The general reader, 
owever, will feel only a languid in- 
terest in questions which deeply agi- 
tate the minds of scholars, whether 
the great Orelli has really been su- 
perseded in certain passages by the 
still greater Lachmann, and whether 
Mr. Yonge has done well in daringly 
departing from both in some fa- 
vourite passages of his own. The 
remarkable body of annotations ap- 
nded to the work, to all those who 
ave @ liberal tincture of the humane 
letters, will be redolent of delight. 
We have quotations from the Greek 
poets given at full length, and the 
whole body of English classics is 
laid under contribution. 

Dr. Daubeny’s collection of ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Papers’ will be pecu- 
liarly interesting to scientific men, 
and the latter part of his second 
volume has a general literary in- 
terest. He is one of our greatest 
authorities on all rural subjects, and 
all scientific men will feel a deep 
interest in his ‘ Experimental Re- 
searches’ and ‘ Geological Memoirs.’ 
Dr. Daubeny reprints here his ad- 
dress before the British Association 
when president, and also his address, 
as president, before that British Asso- 
ciation, on a reduced scale, the De- 
vonshire Association. Among the 
papers which are more properly 
miscellaneous are a review of Mr. 
Lecky’s work, valuable as coming 
from one of Dr. Daubeny’s scientific 
character, and the ingenious ‘Dream 
of the New Museum.’ Dr. Daubeny, 
who has been one of the great pro- 
moters of the cause of natural 
science at Oxford, is very anxious 
that the pursuit of natural science 
should not exercise an unfavourable 
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effect upon classical studies. The 
most interesting paper in the work, 
and, alas! also the briefest, and writ- 
ten in a somewhat heavy style, is 
one on Dr. Routh, the venerable pre- 
sident of Magdalen, who died in his 
hundredth year, and with whom, as 
fellow of Magdalen, Dr. Daubeny 
was brought into close connection. 
To hear Dr. Routh converse was like 
drawing history itself from a foun- 
tain-head ; and Dr. Daubeny relates 
how astonished was Mr. Bancroft, the 
American historian, at Dr. Routh’s 
affluent recollections. It would have 
been worth while to have rescued 
some of these remarkable colloquies 
from oblivion. Dr. Daubeny lost a 
good opportunity in omitting to play 
the Boswell a little to his venerable 
chief. 

There is a cluster of Abyssinian 
books and articles appearing, or in 
preparation. Mr. Dufton, having 
made jhimself known through the 
‘ Times,’ now brings out his volume, 
and we are to have other writings, 
original or translated. Maps are 
also being brought out. All these 
are signs of the urgent anxiety with 
which we are all regarding the 
Abyssinian Expedition. Before long 
the Expedition will make us a great 
deal wiser than the books can, 

Tax’ cigdperOa paytéwy uméprepor. 

In the paucity of books we may 
say a few words on libraries. The 
irrepressible Mr. Henry Cole was not 
quite fair the other day, in the com- 
parison which he drew between 
the libraries of Paris and London. 
Of his suggestion that the Lambeth 
Library should be thrown open to 
the public we think ind very 
highly, and trust that it will not be 
lost sight of. We think we will 
take it upon ourselves to assert that 
the reading-room of the British 
Museum has as many readers in a 
day as the eight public libraries of 
Paris put together. The Biblio- 
théque Impériale has a great deal 
to do before it can approximate in 
usefulness to the British Museum. 
There are various good libraries in 
London, approaching in importance 
to national collections, noticeably 
the London Library, to which ad- 
mission is by no means difficult. 
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Oxford and Cambridge are now easy 
of access from London; and if we 
search up to the University and Col- 
lege libraries, we shall find that 
within a given space of territory 
there are really many more libraries 
accessible to London scholars than 
to Parisian readers. Still the sug- 
gestion about the Lambeth Library 
would be a great addition to London 
readers, especially to those residing 
in Lambeth and Pimlico. There is, 
moreover, the real danger which 
the papers have pointed out—if the 
archbishop abolishes the library, 
the public may some day abolish 
the archbishop. 

The reading-room of the British 
Museum is about the most unique, 
interesting, and valuable institution 
in London. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
might well be delighted with that 

ceful colony of literary men. One 
_ classification obtains, I think, 
at this famous reading-room. There 
are the readers who make books 
their servants, and the readers who 
are servants to books. ‘There is 
the tribe of compilers, copyists, and 
adapters; and those who, like cun- 
ning artists, can make the workman- 
ship more valuable than the mate- 
rial, or translate the baser elements 
into the gold of learning, or the 
gems of thought. It is because I 
think so highly of this library, that 
I would mention some deficien- 
cies in it. The staff of assistants 
might be enlarged a little, so that, 
besides bringing the reader his 
books, they might save his time by 
taking them back, and also give 
him effectual assistance in obtaining 
his references from the huge library 
of catalogues. It might be worth 
the while of the British nation, if 
they propose to give their readers 
quill pens, to give them a little more 
generously, and of a quality that 
would make them serviceable for 
use. Ifa lavatory were provided, it 
would be a great refreshment to 
readers, and a great advantage in 
the handling of costly books. But 
all these disadvantages are insigni- 
ficant trifies, compared with the 
capital defect of a most unwhole- 
some atmosphere. The ventilation 
is, I believe, of a highly scientific 
character, but nevertheless of very 
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disastrous effect. The ‘Museum 
head-ache’ is now an established 
institution. Readers, who used to 
read regularly, now economize their 
hours there as much as possible. 
The attendants, who are constantly 
there, appear to suffer most. To 
watch their healthy countenances 
gradually change into the livid hue 
of the familiar vellum, and assume 
a kind of moth-eaten appea ‘ 
is in itself a curious and instrit- 
tive scientific process. One or two 
deaths have been caused or hastened 
from the state of the atmosphere; 
but great hopes are entertained 
that when the present staff is killed 
off, the trustees will have the moral 
courage to let in some fresh air, and 
abolish the present scientific appa- 
ratus for poisoning. 


WINTER QUARTERS FOR INVALIDS. 


As November once more comes 
round with its wan sunsets and 
watery skies, dense fogs and chilly 
mists, the fragile human exotics 
begin to wear anxious looks and 


-Shiver like the sere, tossed leaves 


of autumn. It is melancholy to 
think to how many hundred thou- 
sands in this country the winter 
climate is a matter of surpassing 
interest. Consumption, which does 
not leave the sunniest clime un- 
visited, is more especially the scourge 
of this country, the death-rate from 
this family of diseases being of 
appalling magnitude. We naturally 
suppose that the rich can fight the 
battle against the encroachments 
of these maladies with many more 
advantages than the poor can do. 
There is something in this, but by 
no means to the exaggerated extent 
that is ordinarily supposed. It 
would be sad to think that in such a 
life-and-death struggle the posses- 
sion of wealth should confer an enor- 
mously preponderating advantage. 
The two items of the assumed supe- 
riority are diet and change of ‘air. 
Now if the poor can obtain food 
sufficiently pure and abundant, I do 
not think that a medical advantage 
rests with the complex luxuries of 
the rich, rather than with the plain 
wholesome diet of the poor. The 
smallest knowledge of physiology 
would show the mistake of suppos- 
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ing that the more meat a man eats 
the stronger he necessarily becomes. 
Meat goes to make up some consti- 
tuent element of the body, but is in- 


operative in res —~ to others, and 
only indirectly affects the balance of 
health. Then, in respect to change 
of air: if the r cannot at will 
move about the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, they may have the more 
thgpough and total change that is 
by emigration. I.am not 
one of those who fear that we incur 
by emigration any real perilfof 
draining the resources of a nation 
in oy men, its best treasures. 
Such emigrations are both a natural 
and a divine law; the social squares, 
that seemed broken by such gaps, 
are soon rearranged. It is delight- 
ful to think of families, who obtain 
a scanty and precarious subsistence, 
in dense, noisome, overcrowded 
neighbourhoods, passing almost, as 
it were, into another existence— 
into some good land, and large, of 
peace and plenty, where they may 
know that the earth is really 
their own, to subdue and till; and, 
if they so will, they may literally sit 
under the shade of their own vine 
and fig-tree. Some countries which 
most invite emigration offer extra- 
ordinary climatic benefits. Other re- 
gions may proffer equal advantages‘; 
but my own attention has been spe- 
cially drawn to Natal, and from all 
I have heard and read, Natal really 
gives a brilliant hope of restoration 
to all but a consumptive 
cases. If a rich man meets a poor 
man who has the sign of incipient 
consumption, he cannot do better 
than urge him to emigrate, and put 
him in the way of it. 
But I will now say a few =— 
respecting our ordinary 
invalids, which shall at least = 
the merit of plainness and brevity, 
and of being based on some expe- 
rience in the course of a peripatetic 
career. For e vay ere 
very advanced case, t 
English climate is ALT... =e a 
foreign climate; and, moreover, there 
are many persons who have no 
choice, but must needs remain in 
England. The English climate is 
more equable than the Mediterra- 
nean, that is to say, there is not that 
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startling difference between the tem- 
rature of the day and night; we 
ve also the abundant ozone of the 
oceanic climate, and a contiguity to 
the Gulf Stream. However, the 
Mediterranean has advantages which 
at least fully counterbalance this 
latter consideration. If there is not 
much the matter it is hardly worth 
while going abroad in search of 
what may be obtained close at hand ; 
and in a very decided case, the loss 
of English comforts and associa- 
tions is hardly atoned for by a 
mitigated climate. More hopeful 
patients are sent, I imagine, by the 
faculty, to the more bracing health- 
resorts, such as St. Leonards and 
Bournemouth (would not Ilfracombe 
and Tenby come under this head ?), 
and other cases to the extremely 
ey air of Torquay or Penzance. 
a rule, the further west you go, 
the more thorough is the chan ange, 
the more striking the —— 
more diversified the surroundings; 
and all this is of great importance 
in what may be called the hygienics 
of the mind. Torquay calls itself 
= ueen of watering-places; but it 
~~ * ever been my fortune to 
a in any watering-place that did 
not arrogate to itself some such 
royal title. It is essentially tho 
watering-place for carriage invalids, 
being very eons all up and 
down hill. Really to enjoy Tor- 
quay you ought to keep your car- 
riage. So far as I have Ronalite te 
compare them, Penzance appears to 
me to be preferable, when the pre- 
liminary difficulty of the long 
journey is once overcome. There 
has lately been a sumptuous mass 
of public buildings erected at Pen- 
zance, and without doing injustice 
to the intellectual pers of Tor- 
quay, which in some respects is 
peeany affiuent, I think the 
lance of mental resources rests 
with Penzance. As a bright, brac- 
ing place, easy of access from town, 
I Am always looked with peculiar 
favour on St. Leonards. 

Then, as for the Continent; the 
choice of @ locality admits of much 
discussion, and requires a few cau- 
tionary words. It is not wise to 
mix up together the search after 
health and the search after pleasure. 
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Nice and Rome are no doubt very 
charming places, and have high 
climatic reputations; although at 
Nice the air certainly does strike 
— cold through the Alpine gorge, 
and the mistral is peculiarly abomi- 
nable; and at Rome, also, the air is 
frequently chill enough, and the 
malaria is year by year tightening 
its folds around the city. The 
society at Nice is very good, and 
the highest society in the world is 
to be found at Rome; but the claims 
of society are often in unhealthy 
antagonism with the claims of 
health. To brave the night air, to 
sit in long cold galleries, to spend 
many hours in the heated atmo- 
sphere of crowded salons, is quite 
inconsistent with the pursuit of 
health. It is best to be out of the 
way of harm and temptation, and 
in other localities, more retired, 
which have better claims as health- 
resorts. Both at home and abroad 
there are places whose reputations 
are rapidly waning, and others, 


whose reputation is rapidly advanc- 
ing ; and yet others where the repu- 
tation has been made and lost, and 


is rapidly making itself again. 
There appear to be substantial 
reasons why Madeira has lost that 
superiority of climate which medical 
opinion so long attached to her. 
The climate itself appears to have 
undergone a change, in some mea- 
sure from the system of irrigation 
that has been introduced since the 
sugar-cane has been substituted for 
the failing vines. Last year the 
committee of the Brompton Hospital 
sent out a number of selected 

tients to Madeira, but the results 
obtained were of a decidedly unsatis- 
factory kind. The varying reputa- 
tion of a locality is generally arbi- 
trary, depending on medical caprice 
or the current of fashion. Tt is 
noticeable that when you are at 
some celebrated watering-place, you 
will generally heat of some neigh- 
bouring locality whose climatic 
advantages are said to exceed those 
of the watering-place itself. At 
Torquay you hear of Salcombe, and 
at Worthing you hear of Lancing, 
and at Penzance you hear of Flush- 
ing. Avignon, in which Mr. John 
Stuart Mill so delights, is probably 
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as good as Nice; and why should not 
Montpellier fully win back that 
bygone reputation which once gave 
its name to most of the salubrious 
situations in town and country ? 
After all that has been said of 
Spain and Sicily, Egypt and Algiers 
(I should feel inclined myself to 
put in a claim for Tripoli), the 
medical men most numerously fall 
back upon the Riviera. I a 
have mentioned a little work on t 
‘Climate of the South of France, 
which was issued a few weeks ago by 
Mr. C. T. Williams, son of the eminent 
physician, Dr. C. I. B. Williams, and 
which is understood to embody the 
experience and conviction of that 
eminent authority in chest cases, 
It is very pleasantly and most intel- 
ligibly written, and at this season of 
the year is peculiarly opportune. 
An important consideration arises 
for my invalid friend whether he 
requires a sedative or excitant cli- 
mate. The climate of the south of 
France varies very remarkably in 
this respect, the climate of Nice 
being extraordinarily excitant, and 
that of Pau being ey em | 
sedative, and so being best adapted, 
respectively, for non-inflammatory 
and inflammatory cases. The me- 
dical men, who are of course cau- 
tious in recommending a climate 
which may turn out to be adverse, 
are fond of recommending Cannes 
or Hyéres, as being free from this 
extreme character; and when you 
are there you may make up your 
mind whether you will go further 
into la petite Afrique, or turn aside 
from the Alps to the Pyrenees. 
Most delightful is it to sojourn in 
that region which recalls Giéthe’s 
song of Mignon; the palm, and 
orange, and citron; the mountain 
path descending on the plain, and 
the statued terraces. While the 
weaklings at home are swathed in 
innumerable wraps, depending on 
warm-water pipes for softened air, 
and warm-water bottles for one’s 
poor feet, you entirely discard the 
use of the great-coat in your walks; 
you have songs and flowers and per- 
fumes as of an unceasing summer ; 
you watch the lizard basking in the 
sun, and, lizard-like, you luxuriate 
in that genial heat, which pours 
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down in a flood of radiance from the 
sun, unstained, unintercepted by 
those clouds and vapours which in 
England rob us of half our light 
and heat,and go far to spoil the 
rest. But, O my friend! be not 
lulled into a false state of security, 
and mar your hygienic campaign by 
perilous misadventures. Return 
before the sudden sunset strikes a 
chill, and close your window at least 
am hour earlier. Neglect not the 
oil furnished by the humble yet 
serviceable cod, nor the gentle 
opiate, which will be a ruinous and 
tyrannical master, but which also is 
@ most salutary friend. Have a 
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hope for thyself, for tho 
gloomiest doctors are often mis- 
taken, and most of thy troubles may 
be of thine own hypochondriacal 
making. When seeking English 
comforts, surround thyself with 
choice English books, and I pray 
thee keep some listless, vacant 
hour for the unassuming yet plea- 
sant pages of ourmagazine. Above 
all, have a grateful mind, a quieted 
conscience, cheerful goodness, and 
serene humour. So shalt thou 
return to the loved region of Picca- 
dilly, fresher in intellect and health, 
and not without a touch of philo- 
sophy from thy peripatetic rambles. 








HOW I FELL INTO THE CLUTCHES OF KING THEODORE. 


10 Abyssinia and back. Which is 
not so easily done. Itis rather 
difficult to get there, in the first 
place, and considerably more so to 
return; and that I succeeded in 
escaping from the dominions of the 
Negus is a fact no less astonishing 
than agreeable and congratulatory. 
When I used to commit depreda- 
tions on the maternal candle-box, 
surreptitiously abstracting the ‘ mid- 
night tallow,’ wherewith to satisfy 
the cravings of my appetite for 
knowledge, and, comfortably tucked 
in between the blankets, devoured 
the strange stories and thrilling ac- 
counts Bruce regaled his wondering 
countrymen with, I never for a 
moment dreamt that I also was 
destined to behold this wondrous, 
almost fabulous country, where the 
cows and bulls run about with their 
heads cut off, and even once be cast 
into a dungeon by the Negus, Prester 
John, or whatever his title might be. 
Still thus was it ordained; and one 
day, wandering about the Esbekieh 
in Cairo, after 1 had been endeavour- 
ing in vain to put myself into a 
poetic frame of mind and imagine 
an Haroun-al-Raschid in every 
‘deleikanlu’* Turk ambling along 
on his well-fed mule, or expecting 
some fair Gulnare or Bulbul to 
become enamoured with my per- 
sonal charms, and initiate some 


* Turkish for swell. 


thrilling love adventure, terminat- 
ing in eunuchs and sacks, somebody 
suddenly startled me out of my 
dreams with 

*Eccolo! Per Dio,il matto! Cosa 
By Jove, the 
What are you doing 


fa lei qui?’ ag 
madman! 
here ?) 

Turning round to ascertain who 
was addressing me by this euphoni- 
ous title, which was an appellation 
I had gained in Italy during a 
sojourn at Rome, I perceived it pro- 
ceeded from the lips of an Italian, 
with whom I had formed an intimate 
acquaintance, of the name of Paolo 
Lanterna, and who, in conjunction 
with various other young Romans, 
had given me the name of ‘Il 
Matto.’ I am, however, somewhat 
recompensed for the rather dubious 
compliment by the fact that a club, 
*I Matti,’ had been formed in honour 
of and named after me. 

I was glad to meet my old friend, 
and we both adjourned to one of the 
numerous cafés chantants, forming 
the chief attraction of the Esbekieh, 
with their prima donnas, ballerinas, 
&c., where we seated oursclves at 
a table on which lay J? Corriere 
a’ Egitto. 

* What has this to do with Abys- 
sinia ? I hear some one impatiently 
exclaim. 

Everything, gentle reader; for if 
I had not been walking that self- 
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same evening in the Esbekieh, and 
had not met that self-same friend, 
Paolo, sorra a bit would Abyssinia 
have seen of me, or I of it. For on 
that evening I did what I never did 
before. I picked up the Corriere, 
and cing over it beheld a para- 
graph, J pregioneri inglesi nell’ Abis- 
sinia. The conversation turned upon 
the subject, and Paolo, knowing a 
part of the country around Chartoum 
and Senaar, plied me with such 
marvellous accounts of the beauty 
of the country, the abundance of 
game, and the wealth to be accu- 
mulated there by various means, 
that I resolved to penetrate to the 
lion’s den myself, and, in spite of all 
remonstrance on the part of my 
friend, started a few days afterwards 
on my voyage southwards up the 
Nile; and after the usual course of 
lazy, dreamy existence, sailing past 
the ancient monuments of yore, or 
gazing at the groups of feathery 
= standing out against the deep- 
lue sky, arrived in safety at Assuan, 
the first cataract. Instead of follow- 
ing the stereotyped route, being 
dragged through the rapids by a 
crowd of half-naked Arabs, yelling 
and shrieking, ‘ Yenal-abouk’ing,’* 
each other, I determined to go the 
direct caravan way to Chartoum, 
thus avoiding the circuitous bends 
formed by the Nile between these 
two points, Assuan and Chartoum. 
Fortunately for me there was a 
party of Arab traders about to pro- 
ceed to Chartoum the day after my 
arrival in Assuan, and gladly availing 
myself of the opportunity, I bought 
me a horse of true Arab breed for 
ten Napoleons, and equipped and 
accoutred quite 4 la Turca, joined 
them for woe or for weal. We had 
a delightful journey. The hot sun, 
burning down into one’s face, made 
the blood swell through the veins, 
filling the breast with the free, wild 
emotions which raise one’s animal 
spirits to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment. A close chase, neck and neck, 
every muscle straining, the wind 
rushing against the glowing cheek, 
and the bright eye glistening as the 
space between fox and hounds grows 
less and less, is the nearest approach 
* May your grandfather be cursed— 
* Yenal-abouk,’ 
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to the unshackled life of the wide, 
unbounded desert, with its dangers 
from beast and man. However, I 
will not dwell any longer upon the 
journey from Assuan to Chartoum, 
where we arrived on the seventeenth 
day after leaving Assuan, but imme- 
diately plunge into medias res, and 
commence the narrative of the jour- 
ney which took me to the court of 
his imperial majesty Emperor Theo- 
dore, by the grace of God sovereign 
of Abyssinia and Ethiopia. Con- 
tinuing my journey in the same 
manner as hitherto, in company of 
some two dozen traders, on their 
way to Matamma, we kept along the 
banks of the Blue Nile, our first 
halting-place being El Eilfoun, after 
having lunched at the ruins of 
Sobah; lunch consisting—list, O ye 
purveyors of pic-nics and satisfiers 
of the gourmand appetite, Picca- 
dillian Fortnum and Mason—con- 
sisting, say I, of cucumbers sliced 
into sour milk, and onions with the 
juice squeezed out for a flavour and 
relish! The evening shades brought 
us to El Hassalat, and the ever- 
lasting, unvarying supper of pillau, 
boiled fowl, and sour milk. It was 
impossible to obtain any fresh milk 
by fair means, for the Arabs evi- 
dently consider it as mad to drink 
fresh milk when they can get sour, 
as we do vice versd, so I took matters 
into my own hands, and milked the 
cows and goats myself. Thus a 
course of four days’ eating, sleep- 
ing, and riding brought us to Abu 
Harras, shortly before which stands 
the tomb of a holy man, Wely el 
Sheikh—the Tomb of the Sheikh— 
where my Moslem companions told 
their beads and invoked the good 
man’s blessing upon their enter- 
rise—slave trade. There seem to 
no lack of pious Moslem saints 
about this part of the country, 
dead or alive, for after leaving Abu 
Harras, and following the course of 
the Rachad, our next halting-place 
was a miserable village, contaihing 
a mosque, Shereef Yakoub. This 
Yakoub, during the course of his 
life, had made four pilgrimages to 
Mecca, and thus well earned the 
green turban, which is looked upon 
in his native village with extreme 
veneration and respect. 
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The country, which had been an 
open, extensive plain, of luxuriant 
vegetation in the neighbourhood of 
the river, and merging towards the 
east into the boundless ocean desert, 
gradually became more mountain- 
ous, and on the evening of the eighth 
day we arrived at the foot of the 
high plateau forming the outworks 
of Abyssinia proper, and dividing 
the Atbara from the Rachad. The 
river foaming and rushing over huge 
blocks of rock, or softly gliding 
through the shady recesses of a 
tropical vegetation, teeming with 
fantastic parasites, and resounding 
with the roar of lions, and the bellow- 
ing of the hippopotami, and buffaloes 
crashing through the gigantic un- 
derwood, explained to the full the 
yearning an old traveller through 
these ‘regions must experience to 
revisit the scenes of his former ad- 
ventures, and account, too, for the 
glowing, extravagant terms some, 
and especially these parts of Africa, 
are'often described in. Wonderful 
stories did my companions relate to 
me of inexhaustible mines of gold 
and marvellous gems found in the 
bed and vicinity of this river Rachad, 
during its course in the Gallabat, 
savouring strongly of the‘ Arabian 
Nights’ in their extravagance; but 
eagerly as I sought for the precious 
metal I found none, excepting now 
and then a little gold sand, though 
there certainly is a considerable 
quantity gained by the various 
Gallas tribes. 

On the evening of the eleventh 
day we left the Rachad, and struck 
off eastwards, somewhat to the north 
of a magnificent mountain group, 
some 14,000 or 16,000 feet high: 
the Djebel Matbara, and following 
the caravan route from Senaar to 
Matamma, where we arrived after 
@ fatiguing journey through a wild 
broken country, mounting and de- 
scending all day long. 

On approaching the village, some 
fifty or eighty Tougrounees rushed 
at us, brandishing their weapons 
in a most ominous fashion; but on 
learning that we were all good Mos- 
lems, and no accursed Kaffirs, the 
hubbub subsided, and we learn 
that their mortal enemies, the Beni 
Nimmer, or Children of the Tiger, 
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were prowling about the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The tales they related of the chiet 
of this tribe were by no means cal- 
culated to inspire one with courage, 
when in danger of falling into his 
power. For instance, the following 
little anecdote will suffice to illus- 
trate the Nimmer’s propensities. 

One day, when he was engaged in 
putting down a rebellion in alliance 
with the Turks, an old woman ap- 
peared before him, complaining that 
one of his soldiers had drunk a 
quart of milk without paying her 
for it. 

* Would you recognize the man, 
woman ?” 

* Yes, because upon his arm he—’ 

* Silence!’ bellowed the Tiger, 
and ordered all his men to stand 
up in rank and file. ‘The old 
woman pointed one out. 

mi 

‘ No; I never saw her before in 
all my life.’ 

* Have you drunk any milk at all 
to-day ? 

* Not a drop.’ 

‘And you, O woman, persist in 
saying this is the man? 

* V’Allah, v’Allah! it is the man! 
cried the old witch. 

‘Cut him open! ordered the 
Tiger; ‘ we will see.’ 

In a few moments the barbarous 
order was executed, and the un- 
digested milk proved the truth of 
the woman’s assertion. 

‘Here is your money,’ said the 
Tiger, handing her about one far- 
thing sterling. ‘If you had lied, 
the same fate would have been 

ours.’ 


This gentle tribe, as Sheikh Ali 
Effendi kindly informed me, were 
at present infesting the rocte I was 
about to take, to wit: the road 
from Matamma to Gondar; and he 


Bane 


Did you drink this woman’s 
Ik? 


on putting myself into the Abys- 
sinian Satan’s—‘ Afrit,’ as he called 
him—unmerciful power; wherein he 
was perfectly right, for as I firmly 
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intended to penetrate to this Ethio- 
pian Castle Dangerous, I was fully 
prepared to take my share of dan- 
gers on the way. So I thanked the 
Sheikh for his advice, and asked him 
for guides and an escort as far as 
Wochnee. The guides Sheikh Ali 
was ready to furnish, but as to the 
escort, he knew of none who would 
dare to risk an encounter with the 
Nimmer. I could leave Matamma 
in three or four days, he said, when 
there would be a smail party going 
to Wochnee, who would undertake 
to act as guides and interpreters. 
Three or four days, therefore, I had 
to make up my mind to stay in 
Matamma, and bidding good-night 
to Sheikh Ali, retired to my bed, 
there to dream of all manner of 
wonderful things, till the morning 
sun, beating upon my face, awoke 
me. After having divested myself 
of the various specimens of the en- 
tomological world, light and heavy 
cavalry, which had been attacking 
me during the greater part of the 
night, I went to pay my ts to 
Sheikh Ali, and also, if the truth be 
told, in hopes of obtaining something 
edible for my suffering stomach to 
allay its cravings. 

On entering the divan, I saw 
that Sheikh Ali was engaged in 
adjudging a case that had just been 
brought on. He immediately arose 
on my entrance, and invited me to 
take a seat at his side. I did so, 
and directed my attention to the 
case going on. The complainant, 
a widow woman, fair, fat, and forty, 
or rather black, fat, and forty, ac- 
cused her brother-in-law of stealing 
certain moneys,which the defendant, 
however, asserted to have been ab- 
stracted by his nephew, the widow's 
own son. ‘The vociferation, the 
bodily contortions, the shrieking 
and yelling, with which each asse- 
verated his own innocence, were the 
nearest approach to the confusion 
at the Tower of Babel any one could 
well imagine. The villainous phy- 
siognomy of the uncle, as contrasted 
with the frank, open countenance of 
the boy, left very little doubt in my 
mind as to who the real culprit 
was. A happy thought struck me. 
Amongst my various medical in- 
struments I had brought an electro- 
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magnetic machine with me, with 
which I intended to astonish the 
natives. Begging the Sheikh to 
delay the case a few minutes, whilst 
I sent a Kavass to bring me the 
machine, which in due course a 

peared, to the very great pred 
ment of the assembled multitude, 
I desired the Sheikh to allow me to 
interrogate the uncle, and examine 
into the case. He agreed, evidently 


rather surprised at my request, but 
not knowing what I intended doing. 
With mock solemnity I opened the 
machine, and adjusting the con- 
ductors, addressed the contending 


parties. 

‘Behold! a ype as ! Mighty 
in the air, in the , in fire and 
water ; equally mighty by day and 
by night. O Effendi, if thou art 
innocent, it shall be proved; if thou 
art guilty, thine own mouth shall 
declare it. But first, approach thou, 
O son of the widow, and free thy- 
self from the suspicion resting upon 
thee l’ 

Deep silence. Every one gazed 


* intently at the mysterious instru- 


ment, wondering what the issue 
would be. The lad took hold of 
the conductors, loudly crying out— 

* V’Allah, v’Allah, ana mush el 
haramiyeh!’ (By Allah! I am not 
the robber !) 

Thereupon I set the machine in 
motion, taking good care, however, 
to interrupt the current, so that he, 
of course, felt nothing at all. He 
turned a little pale when the wheels 
began whirring round, but evinced 
no other signs of fear. I then pro- 
nounced him innocent. The uncle, 
who had at first exhibited consider- 
able uneasiness, plucked up the 
courage on seeing that this mys- 
terious affair had no effect upon his 
son; and, taking the conductors 
into his hands with an air of bra- 
vado, assured the company that as 
little as he had stolen the money as 
little was he afraid of this ‘sahat- 
giaour’—‘ heretic watch,’ as he 
called it. I began to turn the 
handle, still interrupting the cur- 
rent, till I had got it up to full 
speed, and then turned the whole 
force of the powerful machine on to 
him. The contortions the poor 
wretch was immediately thrown 
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into, the convulsions in his arms, 
the livid pallor of fear and agony, 
and the shrieks and yells he gave 
utterance to, were something hor- 
rible to behold, and communicated 
no small portion of fright to the 
whole audience. 

*‘ Aman, aman!’ he shrieked. ‘I 
have stolen the money! For the 


sake of thy father’s soul, O Effendi, 
havomercy! Aman,aman!’ (Grace, 
! 


') 

In silent dignity I resumed my 
place, amidst the hum of wonder 
from the multitude. Most amusing 
was it also to observe how the 
Sheikh himself shrank from a too 
close proximity to the wonderful 
machine, evidently fearing it might 
draw out some of his own little 
propensities. 

This episode vested me with no 
little importance in the eyes of the 
inhabitants of Matamma, so that, in 
spite of the Beni Nimmer, I was 
easily enabled to procure guides to 
Wochnee, the first town of any im- 
portance in Abyssinia proper. 

Leaving the Djebel Matbara on 
the right, we left Matamma, and 
after a ride of about ten miles, 
arrived at the banks of the Goang, 
along the left side of which the 
regular caravan route was laid. 
The country was very beautiful, 
intersected with wild forests, and 
mountains or ravines, almost totally 
uninhabited by any human being. 
The whole of the first day we tra- 
versed these dense forests, whose 
thick foliage prevented even the 
glowing rays of an African sun 
from penetrating to their dark, 
sombre recesses, the homes of in- 
numerable beasts of prey, where 
the silence was only broken by the 
roar of lions, the wailing cry of 
jackals and hysenas, and the crash- 
ing of buffaloes through the en- 
tangled brushwood and jungle 
canes. Our first halting-place was 
at Birdaka, a miserable place; and 
glad was I to exchange their native 
filth for the fresh night air, with 
but the deep-blue starry skies for 
a canopy. Betimes we started the 
next morning, for I hoped to be 
able to reach Wochnee on the after- 
noon of the third day. Unfor- 
tunately for my plan, however, my 
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guides had taken a quantity of 
meressa, @ kind of hydromel, with 
them, which they prepare from 
honey and the juice or sap of 
various trees, chiefly of the palm, 
and which is of a most intoxicating 
nature. The second evening after 
our departure, having shot a gazelle, 
they made a night of it, imbibing 
such a quantity of this beverage 
that, instead of being in the wilds 
of Abyssinia, I fancied myself trans- 

rted to the woods and groves of 

ount Olympus, or assisting at the 
bacchanalian orgies of Silenus and 
his crew. But when the meressa 
came to an end, and haschisch was 
the order of the day, the depth to 
which a heated and depraved ima- 
gination lowered these human beings 
far below the level of a brute, sur- 
passes all conception. Haschisch 
1s a mixture of opium, cantharides, 
honey, and nut-flour, combined with 
some other herbs, which would seem 
to counteract the sommolency in- 
duced by the opium. The effect 
of this composition upon the human 
frame is most disastrous, though it 
varies with different constitutions, 
generally bringing out the chief 
animal chagacteristic of the man— 
either his love of blood or of sensual 
excesses. In consequence of these 
orgies at various times, it took us 
fourteen days to arrive at Wochnee, 
not more than three days being 
necessary. 

Wochnee lies on the banks of a 
tributary of the Goang, named the 
Gellerat, at the foot of the Mats- 
challa Mountains, and surrounded 
by dense forests. It is the chief 
market of Western Abyssinia, where 
the Bedouins of the Soudan bring 
their horses, and the southern tribes 
of the Gallas and the Tigreans gold- 
dust, ivory, and ebony in exchange 
for various other products. A con- 
siderable quantity of salt is brought 
from Chartoum, there being very 
little or none in the dominions of 
the Negus, where it is also used as 
a currency, though not to one-tenth 
of the extent asserted by some. 

When Ras Yakoob, the head of 
the village, heard of my arrival, 
he immediately despatched four 
soldiers to summon me to his 
presence, against which there was 
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med, jn yt , for I spoke 
no Abyssinian, and they no Arabic. 
Ushered to the great man’s presence, 
he very coolly informed me that first 
of all I had had no business to come 
to Abyssinia, and, secondly, once 
there I might consider myself lucky 
in remaining there in possession of 
my arms and legs; as for ever re- 
turning, that was out of the question, 
ana he would have to fulfil his duty 
by taking me as a present to King 
Theodore at once. 

‘If our Negus has imprisoned 
your consul himself, how much 
more must you, who are merely a 
subject of this consul, be confined 
during his Majesty’s pleasure.’ 

I was therefore to consider myself 
captive, and he himself would ac- 
company me to Gondar the next 
day, with which piece of intelligence 
a hut and guard were allotted to 
me. Isoon went to sleep, although 
not very sure whether I should 
wake up with my head still on my 
shoulders or not. 

The next morning, however, I 
found myself still anatomically un- 
changed, and prepared for anything. 
Ras Yakoob had donned his brave 
accoutrements, and, informing me 
that escape was out of the question, 
drawing my attention to the long 
lances and guns of my guards, four 
in number, ordered my horse to be 
attached to that of a gigantic negro 
from the Soudan. Thus the cor- 
tége started. Shortly after leaving 
Wochnee we crossed the river Val- 
lachat, and skirting the mountain 
sides, followed its course to a small 
place named Woggara, not to be 
confounded with a village of the 
same name in the province of Dem- 
bea. The country consisted of 
wooded mountains lying in short 
perallel chains from east to west, 
slightly inclined to the north, and 
forming the watershed of the various 
sources and tributaries of the Goang. 
The height of these mountains varied 
from 2000 to 5000 feet, the highest 

arts being generally the two ends. 
The whole country is very similar 
in character and formation to the 
Mala Kapella, Radowan Bitowanjali 
mountains in Bosnia, short chains 
and plateaus thrown irregularly 
together, so that the traveller is 
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either ascending or de- 
scent ing. At Woggara we were 
received and entertained by an old 
patriarchal-looking Jew, who had 
once been to Alexandria, where he 
had picked up some few words of 
Italian, which came in very usefully 
just now. On asking him what 
kind of a man King ore was, 
he very emphatically exclaimed, 
‘Mezzo diavolo e mezz’ Amhara!’ 
(Half a devil and half an Abys- 
sinian), which was very assuring, 
considering an Abyssinian himself 
is already half a devil. Still, on 
inquiry, I found that he was not 
wholly disliked by the people, espe- 
cially on account of his energy in 
putting down the banditti, who 
used to be very nearly as bad as 
they are in Italy. 

The next day we arrived at the 
source of the Vallachat, at the foot 
of Mounts Whamba and Meniwoak 
between which two peaks the 
path led into a wide plateau, or 
mountain basin, similar to Ander- 
matt on the St. Gothard route, 
whence we perceived the broad ex- 
panse of e Tsana glittering and 
flashing in the rays of the setting 
sun. The scene was very beautiful; 
the soft verdure of the surrounding 
plains extending to the water's edge, 
and rising in the eastern distance to 
the noble peak of Mount Gunah; a 
group of mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gaffat and Devra Tabor 
brought back the beauties of English 
scenery, combined with tropical 
luxuriance and Alpine grandeur, 
most vividly to the imagination. 
From the great height of the bed of 
Lake Tsana, 6040 feet above the 
sea level, the character of the 
country around is quite European, 
the chief vegetable produce consist- 
ing of vines, melons, maize, plums, 
and the timber, chiefly oak and a 
kind of fir or pine. At any rate, on 
reaching the shore of the lake, where 
Wwe encam in a maize field, on 
the banks of a small stream, the 
temperature was European enough 
to make a roaring fire very welcome. 
My companions were rather com- 
municative this evening, and told 
me marvellous stories of a wonderful 
saint, I am sorry I have forgotten 
his name, and whose sufferings put 
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St. Stylites entirely into the shade. 
For five years he lay in a cage, only 
allowing his body one position to lie 
in; ten more he heed Yo a cavern, 
where he never beheld the sun, and 
only took the air at night protected 
by the wild beasts from all harm. 
Still ten years longer he lay on a 
naked rock full in the burning rays 
of the sun; and, as if that had not 
made him mad enough to be en- 
titled to canonisation, he took to the 
waters of Lake Dembea, where he 
lay fifteen years amongst crocodiles 
and hippopotami, especially pro- 
tected by the holy Miriam herself, 
till at last his legs dropped off, 
which precious relics are carefully 
preserved in the parish church at 
Axum, which is, in consequence, a 
most frequented place of pilgrim- 


Sleeping in the open air is, no 
doubt, very romantic, but when you 
have all kinds of creeping things, 
slimy reptiles with a hundred legs 
crawling over your face, you soon 
awake to a due appreciation of what 


you haven’t got—a clean bed, and 
blankets to tuck yourself up in. I 
was never so glad in all my life as 


when the sun rose and warmed my 
shivering frame. I felt like typhus, 
nervous fever, and ague, all rolled 
into one, and verily believe that if 
I had not taken a strong dose of 
quinine that I should have died 
that day of a complication of dis- 
orders. As it was,I recovered; my 
race was not yetrun; and, continuing 
our journey through the fertile, well- 
cultivated plains of Dereskie, ar- 
rived, in the course of the next day, 
at Gondar, City of the Priests, the 
whilom capital of Abyssinia. It is 
the residence of the chief dignitaries 
of the church, hence its appellation, 
and of the Abuna Salama, present 
patriarch of the Abyssinian church. 

Gondar is a town of considerable 
antiquity, built along the sloping 
ridge and sides of a hill at an alti- 
tude of some 7000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and surmounted by 
the gimp or castle, to which I was at 
once led. It was a large, irregular 
building, of massive, well-hewn ma- 
sonry; the walls of immense thick- 
ness, and some parts evidently very 
ancient. An excellent view was 
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obtained from this eminence over 
the a CK of — to the 
mountains of Agaum fringin 

the southern sky. . 

I had not much time, however, to 
admire the scenery, for a number of 
soldiers, in a rather Adamite con- 
dition of dress, rushed out upon us 
and demanded who and what I was, 
and whether I had brought any 
presents to the king. On answering 
in the negative, and adding ‘ besana,’ 
only myself, they shook their heads 
in a@ very ominous fashion, and led 
me through the massive portal into 
the courtyard, where I was taken 
to a spacious chamber in which Ras 
Yakoob bade me wait, leaving half a 
dozen men to guard me till he came 
back. He soon made his reappear- 
ance in company with a person whom 
I recognized by his habiliments to 
be a priest, though I might have 
looked in vain at his bloated, sensual 
face for any external evidence of the 
slightest internal fitness for his post 
or any Christian duties whatever. 
This gentleman in black was the 
Abuna Salama in person, and had 
evidently come to gloat over the 
misfortunes of the heretic Frank, 
and satisfy himself as to the proba- 
bility of extorting something of 
value, presents or money, before his 
imperial majesty should prevent it 
by sending the possible donor out of 
the world. 

‘Siete ancora uno di questi mala- 
detti eretici, gli nemici della nostra 
santa religione ? (Are you another 
of those accursed heretics, the 
enemies of our holy religion ?). * The 
religion which was brought to us by 
the Saints Freementius and Aede- 
lius themselves ?” 

‘Non e cosi, santo padre,’ (Not so, 
holy father). ‘I have nothing what- 
ever in common with the mis- 
sionaries, my business as doctor 
is with the body and not with the 
soul.” 

‘Have you not come here to 
strive to overthrow our ancient 
church, and sow the seeds of strife 
and dissension amongst our flock ? 

‘Far, far be it from me, whose 
beard is but scarcely grown, to act 
against the wisdom of your grey 


‘But ye are all liars and robbers, 
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you You come to us dis- 
guised as workmen, pretend to 
occupy yourselves solely with your 
profession, but all the time are 
undermining the authority of the 
church and ruining the people.’ 

‘Your Holiness! Englishmen, as 
a rule, are not liars. And I beg 
your Holiness to remember that we 
are both men of the world, and very 
well know the meaning of “ ruining 
the people.” We can easily leave 
that to you.’ 

This seemed to stagger him some- 
what, but he soon regained his self- 
possession, launching forth into a 
torrent of abuse against the mis- 
sionaries, Messrs. F lad, Stern, Rosen- 
thal, &c. 

‘These people,’ I replied, ‘have 
had nothing to do with your flock, 
but have limited their efforts to the 
conversion of the Falashas. But 
even supposing they have exceeded 
the bounds of their authority, you 
must not blame us for it, for they 
are no Englishmen, but Germans, 
consequently we are not responsible 
for them.’ 

Again was the Abuna forced to 
acknowledge the truth of my remark, 
and rising, bade me follow him to 
the apartments of the king. We 
had to pass through a number of 
intricate passages, all built of solid 
masonry, which, however dilapi- 
pated and out of repair, still bears 
ample evidence of the great strength 
the place must formerly have pos- 
sessed 


At last we arrived at the sanctum 
sanctorum, where his Abyssinian 
Majesty was to be seen in all his 
glory. The room was small, but 


laid on the divan. Surrounded by 
his guard stood the man, Stern 
named the Abyssinian Wild Beast, 
but whose appearance at the time 
by no means struck me as unfavour- 
able. There was a dignity and 
grace about his movements which 
may truly be termed royal, and a 
calmness, which, with his determined 
cast of countenance and projecting 
under jaw, could no means be 
mistaken for want of will. In fact, 
he is obstinate in the highest degree, 


and the piercing glance of his eye 
indicative of wild, irresistible pas- 
sion. He is rather above the middle 
height, well and strongly built, a 
frame capable of great endurance, 
with a high forehead, denoting no 
mean intellectual capabilities; but 
it was easy to observe what ravages 
a continual indulgence of his love 
of intoxicating liquors has already 
caused in his constitution, and the 
wild look with which he surveyed 
me only too plainly showed that even 
then he was under the influence of 
some recent orgie. 

‘You are an Englishman?’ he 
asked imperiously. I answered in 
the affirmative. ‘How could you 
venture to enter my dominions with- 
out my previous permission ? 

I answered that I had intended to 
have done so; but that from Ma- 
tamma there had been no means of 
communication with him, and that 
on my arrival at’ Wochnee, Ras 
Yakoob had seized and brought me 
to Gondar. 

‘And here you will remain as 


‘long as your head is on your 


shoulders.’ 

With this comfortable assurance, 
he gave orders to lead me away. 
Naturally I inquired what my crime 
or offence was sup to be. 

‘Oh!’ said he, ‘I do not know yet. 
But until I do, the gimp is the 
best place for you. Besides, as I 
have already imprisoned your con- 
sul and other countrymen, you can 
have no reason to be particularily 
friendly disposed towards me; and 
whoever is not with me is against 
me.’ 

‘Bat what ground for suspicion 
can your Majesty have against me?’ 

‘You English are all in a plot 
against me; I know that. What 
business has an English doctor in 
Abyssinia? He comes either for 
curiosity or business. The first is very 
reprehensible; the second, as it is 
not ostensible, must be so also. You 
have come to spy out the land, no 
doubt.’ 

And here, upon a sign from his 
imperial Majesty, four gigantic fel- 
lows sprang upon me and hustled 
me out of the ce in a most 
unceremonious fashion, too painful 
to be described: and thus ended 
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7 first interview with King Theo- 
ore. 

The locality to which I had been 
led after my first audience with the 
king, and the manner in which I 
was treated, were far better than I 
expected ; and knowing his Majesty’s 
penchant for trenching arms and legs 
from the bodies of his unfortunate 
victims, I congratulated myself on 
having escaped as well as I had, at 
any rate for the time being. Not 
far from the king’s apartments a 
long low gallery connected two parts 
of the castle, and in this gallery, 
forming a place of imprisonment for 
divers Abyssinians and Moslems, 
amongst whom was also a certain 
Armenian, Serkis Ciackigian, was I 
to take up my abode. How long I 
should have toremain wasan interest- 
ing question for me in my position, 
but somehow or other I never felt any 
serious misgivings as to the ultimate 
result. In fact, the overpowering 
feeling with me was that of hunger, 
and on ascertaining that there was 
nothing eatable to be obtained, I 
became perfectly ravenous. How- 
ever, the Moslems, though captive, 
did not forget the precepts of the 
Koran, and sustained their reputa- 
tion for hospitality by inviting me, 
in the name of Allah, to partake of 
their repast. After dinner—shall I 
call it?—I became comparatively 
comfortable, and twisting up & 
cigarette with some tobacco Ciacki- 
gian, who spoke excellent Italian, 
had given me, felt inclined to banish 
all thoughts of the past and future, 
and merely live for the present. 

But when the sun sank lower in 
the western sky, pouring his golden 
rays, tinged with evening crim- 
son, through the barred windows 
of my dungeon, lighting up the 
squalid, filthy interior, and beaming 
upon the ghastly features of the 
unhappy creatures who had been 
languishing there for years, a 
solemn sadness stole over me, truly 
not so much on my own account, 
but sorrow for the ravages in mind 
and body a cruel incarceration 
causes upon man, when the noblest 
gift of nature—liberty and freedom 
—is torn away from him. And as 
the soft, full moon, gradually emerg- 
ing from the glowing play of colours 
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light, forlorn and helpless I cer- 
tainly did feel; and ing my 
burning face to the cold iron bars 
of the window to which I had clam- 
bered up, I gave full vent to m 
feelings, and managed to look an 
feel as miserable as any one of my 
companions in grief, who were all 
steeped in the deepest slumber, in 
blest oblivion of ail their woes. I 
envied them; and closing my eyes 
strove to imitate them. Long it 
was before I succeeded—not before 
the stars began to pale; then I did 
at last manage to obtain a little 
sleep. 


*O blesséd boon ! best gift of God’s to earth, 
Soft comforter of grief; all hallowed sleep ! 
Sweet harbinger of peace, from earliest birth 
Until the shades of death around us creep : 
Who, with his aching heart one desert dearth 
Through the long midnight hours doth griev- 
ing w 
Hath not invoked thine aid, and whilst the hot 
tears flow, 
"Neath thy protecting wings forgotten all his 
woe ?” 


Towards six o'clock, the muffled 
up figures began to stretch them 


selves and yawn, and shortly after- 
wards the door opened, giving in- 
gress to a long, gaunt figure with 
a green turban on, bearing a number 
of small ‘ fingan,’ or coffee-cups, and 
a potful of fragrant Mocha, which he 
dealt out at about one-eighth of a 
farthing per cup. Hadj’ Ibrahim, 
I acknowledge my debt to thee, O 
dispenser of the costly infusion! He 

resented me with a cup gratis, as a 

ind of welcome, I suppose; and 
sitting down by the side of Ciacki- 
gian, supping the fragrant beverage, 
and blowing the equally fragrant 
smoke from my cigarette into the 
air, listened to the accounts and 
anecdotes he related to me concern- 
ing King Theodore. 

I think it is Herodotus who tells 
such wonderful stories about the 
Anthropophagi on the shores of the 
Red Sea, which are only to be 
eclipsed by the still more marvellous 
ones Bruce thought fit to relate; 
but to every tale, however wild, 
there is generally some foundation ; 
so also here: for ifnot exactly canni- 
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bals, or live meat-eaters. the Abys- 
sinians certainly do indulge in raw 
meat, which entails a very unplea- 
sant consequence, most of them suf- 
fering from tape-worm. To rid 
themselves of this unpleasant visitor 
they make use of a herb termed 
kousso; and thereby hangs a tale— 
no less a one than the story of King 
Theodore’s rise to the Abyssinian 
crown. 

Some forty years ago there lived 
in the neighbourh of Gondar a 
mand ptr who gained a living for 

if and son by gathering this 
herb, kousso. Her son was named 
Kassa Kuarauya, and now occupies 
the throne of the once so mighty 
kingdom of Ethiopia, whose trea- 
sures Makada, Queen of Sheba, 
brought as a testimony of her admi- 
ration to King Solomon at Jeru- 
salem. As tradition hath it, when 
the queen returned to her native 
land, she presented it with a proof 
of the iration King Solomon 
had had for her in the shape of a 
son, who was named enilek. 


From this Menilek, who eventually 
became King of Ethiopia, Dedjas* 


Hailo-Mariam, the father of our 
hero, Kassa, traced his descent, and 
sometimes his mother is also sup- 
to be a lineal descendant of 
the great Jewish king. The ver- 
sions vary. At the death of his 
father, Kassa was placed in the 
monastery of Tschanker, near Lake 
Tanja, where he was to have been 
— as a priest or debtera. 
ccording to an ancient pro- 
hecy, @ mighty man named Theo- 
orus was to arise, rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre from the hands of Turks, 
chase them from Europe, and destroy 
the whole Moslem race from the 
face of the earth. This same king 
was also destined to restore the holy 
city of Jerusalem to its ancient 
splendour, and re-establish the Abys- 
sinian Church in all its pristine 
power and glory. This circum- 
stance exercised no small influence 
on the mind of young Kassa, espe- 
cially after he had become versed in 
the legends and traditions of his 
country during his stay at Tschan- 
ker, and at last, like Mohammed, he 
began to apply them all to himself, 
* Duke. 
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and believed that he was the man 
destined to restore the ancient king- 
dom of Ethiopia to its former power 
and extent. This fact, coupled with 
his natural inclinations, caused him 
to seize the first opportunity to give 
up his clerical position, and ex- 
change the prospects of a mitre for 
a crown. This opportunity pre- 
sented itself on the occasion of 
Dedjas Mara’s attacking and pillag- 
ing the monastery, from which 
Kassa only managed to escape with 
great difficulty. He now collected 
a number of kindred spirits, and 
led a wild robber’s life until he felt 
himself powerful enough to attack 
Menene, the mother of the nominal 
King of Abyssinia, Ras Ali, and who 
kept the province of Dembea under 
her rule. As soon as she was advised 
of Kassa’s intentions she placed 
herself at the head of her troops, 
and led them against the daring 
intruder to punish him in person; 
but at the first shock they fled, 
unable to withstand the wild impe- 
tuosity with which the young war- 
rior assailed them, and there re- 
mained no other choice for her but 
to yield up the province of Dembea 
to him as her vassal, and offer him 
the hand of her granddaughter 
Tsoobedie. Fortunate in love and 
fortunate in war, Kassa’s career was 
one of almost uninterrupted success. 
His forces increased daily, and 
attacking one prince after another 
he soon succeeded in subjugating 
the whole of the country. 

At divers times the vanquished 
chieftains rebelled again, and 
amongst them Menene, who sent 
out one of her generals, Ounderad 
against him, a boasting conceited 
Gascon of an Abyssinian, who had 
sworn to take Kassa dead or alive. 
The battle was fought near Tchako, 
and the issue most disastrous for 
Ounderad, who was taken prisoner 
with the rest of his officers who had 
not been able toescape. According 
to an ancient custom they were all 
invited toa banquet, and Ounderad’s 
fear may easily be conceived when 
he and his fellow-prisoners were 
each served with a bottle filled with 
some black, evil-smelling mixture, 
which might be poison, and cer- 
tainly was not rakee. When Kassa 
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had amused himself sufficiently at 
their expense, he quietly said, ‘My 
friends, you have very justly re- 
marked that my mother was but a 
Kousso woman; and that reminds 
me that she has not yet sold any- 
thing to-day. It is but reasonable, 
therefore, that you should buy some 
of her ware. Drink, therefore, my 
friends, and if you do not like the 
flavour, remember that it is at least 
wholesome !’ and therewith he forced 
each one to empty a bottle of the 
horrible purgative. 

Once, having been defeated by 
Gocho, a powerful prince, he had 
re-collected his scattered forces, and 
led them against his enemy in the 
vicinity of Lake Dembea. In five 
minutes he had again lost the game; 
it was a case of sawve qui peut, and 
with the greatest difficulty did Kassa 
manage to escape with some thirty 
or forty of his companions, and seek 
refuge among the reeds and jungle 
bordering the shores of the lake. 
Scarcely had they found a hiding- 
place, however, when Gocho him- 
self came upon them, and shouted 
from the back of his horse— 

* Who will take me this “ Kollenya” 
—this vagabond prisoner ?’ 

But scareely Pinad the words 
slipped out of his mouth when a 
bullet pierced his brain, and he 
sank dead to the ground. The 
*Kollenya’ had aimed well. With- 
out hesitation, Kassasprang forward, 
tore the ensanguined covering from 
the head of his fallen enemy, and 
cried to the men of Gocho— 

‘ Behold, your leader is dead, and 
ye are but dead dogs before me; 
— will ye do?” 

—— by the death of their 
ate, and filled with a certain 
acimiration for the daring and cou- 
rege of the young warrior, most of 
the men submitted and joined him, 
whilst the rest were massacred by 
the returning fugitives. 

The most powerful enemy Kassa 
had to contend against was the 
vic e-king of Tigre, Oubie, who had 
the advantage of great popularity, 
arising from the fact of his having 
a able to have kept his province 

in a state of for a term of 


twenty-three years, whilst, on the 
other hand, Kassa had gained the 
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sympathies of all the young chival- 
rous Abyssinians by his daring war- 
like character, and the success that 
attended all his undertakings. 

When Oubie received the sum- 
mons to submit to Kassa and ac- 
knowledge him as his liege lord, 
holding his province of Tigre in fief, 
he entered upon a Fabian policy, 
sending Kassa money and presents 
by the hand of his ‘belatta,’ or 
general, Kokobie, to whom he had 
entrusted the delicate mission of 
arranging the question in abeyance. 
Kassa very soon discovered the true 
oe ogy of this man; and after 
aving signed some tem 
agreement, entered into a ons te by 
which Oubie was to be betrayed 
and dethroned, and he himself 
raised to the summit of his ambition 
to the Abyssinian throne. 

When he had once arranged his 
plans, Kassa soon gave Oubie to 
understand that he must stake his 
fortune on the sword. The two 
forces met in the{plains of Dereskie, 
and a sanguinary struggle took 
hers during which Kokobie, faith- 
ul to Kassa, detached his troops and 
turned against his old master. Oubie 
was taken prisoner, his son Chetan 
killed, and the Amharas remained 
masters of the field, thus leaving 
Kassa chief of the whole country. 
When Kokobie presented himself to 
Kassa, expecting to reap the reward 
of his treachery, Kassa very coolly 
said, ‘I will have nothing whatever 
to do with a traitor!’ The unfortu- 
nate man was cast into the dungeons 
of Tschelga, where he remains to 
this day. This battle of Dereskie 
was fought in February, 1855, and 
the next day Kassa entered the 
church with great pomp and display, 
which had been erected by a German 
botanist, Dr. Schimper, for the coro- 
nation of Oubie. The ceremony 
was performed with great pomp and 
splendour, Kassa receiving the crown 
from the hands of the Abuna, under 
the title of Theodore II. A crowned 
ead is, however, by no means 
bedded on roses in Abyssinia, and 
Theodore’s progress was consider- 
ably retarded by different rebellions 
headed by various chiefs, of whom the 
most powerful was a certain Ne- 
gousie, and a man named Garet, who 
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made himself notorious in our own 
country by the murder of the British 
consul, Mr. Plowden, a particular 
friend and supporter of Theodore. 
At the time of his murder Theodore 
was warring against Negousie, but 
on the news reaching him he imme- 
diately proceeded to avenge the 
murder of his friend, and in the 
neighbourhood of Woggarra forced 
the rebel to aceept battle. Garet, a 
man of great agility and courage, 
dashed at the king, and threw his 
lance at him, which would inevitably 
have pierced his breast had not Mr. 
Bell interposed his own body, thus 
sacrificing his life for the man to 
whose services he had devoted him- 
self. This Mr. Bell, after leading a 
hunter’s life on the banks, and in 
the vicinity of the blue Nile, had 
strayed, during the course of his ad- 
venturous life, to the wilds of Abys- 
sinia, where he became acquainted 
with Theodore in the year 1854. 
One of those extraordinary attach- 
ments, which baffle all theories, 
seems to have sprung up between 
the two men, and it is owing to this 
fact that Theodore knows as much 
as he does of European affairs, and 
gained a knowledge immeasurably 
beyond any acquaintance we may 
have of the internal institutions or 
character of his own country. The 
feeling with which Bell regarded this 
gre compound of tyranny 
generosity, cruelty and kind- 
ness, was a sort of hero worship. 
At night he lay down before the 
door of his royal master like a dog, 
and Theodore ever appreciated the 
truthfulness and devotion of his 
faithful friend. One anecdote may 
serve to illustrate the bond between 
the two in a striking manner. Bell 
had demanded justice from the ki 
for some man who had been wrong, 
by the likaouent or judges, and re- 
membering an ancient custom in 
Abyssinia, he mounted on horseback, 
fully armed with spear and sword, 
and presented himself before the 
king, who was seated at the opening 
of his tent surrounded by his nobles 
and chieftains. Bell immediately 
launched into a speech full of the 
most bitter reproaches and cutting 
truth, reproving him for his tyranny 
and cruelty, and held him up before 
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the assembled nobles as an example 
to take warning by. Theodore re- 
mained silent. In the evening when 
he and Bell were about to seat them- 
selves at supper, the king arose and 
left the tent without speaking; in a 
few minutes he again returned, 
bearing a large stone round his 
neck, and prostrated himself before 
his friend. According to the ancient 
laws of the country he owed this re- 
paration to the man he had wronged, 
and he wished to prove that he was 
not only prepa to enforce the 
laws, but also to submit to them 
himself. Bell sprang up with tears 
in his eyes, and implored him never 
to forget the dignity and respect he 
owed himself again, and the two 
were greater friends than ever. Bell 
held the office of Likamankua, one 
of the four officers who wear the 
same costume as the king in war 
time; and, though this post entails 
neither property nor, rewards, being 
merely a title of rank, it is eagerly 
sought after by the chivalrous Abys- 
sinians. 

When Theodore had once suc- 
ceeded in subduing the various chief- 
tains and rebels against his authority, 
he began to institute a series of re- 
forms which, had he lived in another 
country and in other times, would 
have gained him a reputation as 
great as that of Frederick, or Peter 
the Great. 

According to his ideas he fancied 
that he could reconstruct the an- 
cient Ethiopian empire from the tra- 
ditions and history which had been 
handed down from father to son, 
and re-establish the ancient king- 
dom in all its pristine glory, with- 
out having recourse to strange and 
foreign elements. After the war in 
1856 he published a proclamation 
calling upon every one to lay down 
his arms, and return to the occupa- 
tion of his fathers. The command 
was enforced with Draconian se- 
verity, and things were made possible 
that could never have been accom- 


plished elsewhere. For instance :— 

The inhabitants of Tishba; an in- 
corrigible race of robbers and ban- 
ditti, assembled one day, armed to 
the teeth, and demanded Theodore’s 
permission to follow the occupation 
of their fathers, 
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* And what is this occupation ? 
asked the king. 

‘Highway robbery! And this our 
occupation has been sanctioned and 
licensed by King David the Great,’ 
was the naive and boasting answer. 

‘ Hearken!’ said Theodore, ‘ that 
is a dangerous occupation; I should 
strongly advise you to choose some 
other one. Settle down in the plains 
of Lamghe. I, myself, will farnish 
you with cattle and ploughs. Be- 
lieve me that will be more to your 
advantage.’ 

But he spoke in vain; highway- 
men they were and highwaymen 
they intended to remain. Theodore 
ap to give way to their wishes 

dismissed them. Proud and 
self-satisfied at their having intimi- 
dated the king, as they thought, they 
went their way, but were not a little 
astonished to find that if there was 
a law of King David's sanctioning 
their occupation of robbery, there 
was also another one still older of 
King Lalibela’s, enjoining the de- 
struction of all banditti and robbers, 
and this law was immediately en- 
forced by a squadron of cavalry 
which Theodore had sent after them. 

The court of justice consisted of 
twelve likaouent, or judges, in whose 
hands the power of pronouncing 
sentence was vested, and was sup- 
posed to serve as a ‘balance against 
the royal power. The state of these 
courts may easily be imagined from 
the following fnet :—Lik Asgo had 
received a pot of honey from the pro- 
secutor, and a donkey from the de- 
fendant, in whose favour the judge 
naturally pronounced sentence. On 
the prosecutor complaining, the 
judge very coolly exclaimed, ‘ What 
can you expect? The donke; y kicked 
your pot of honey to atoms. 

In order to deprive these people 
of the power of passing an un- 
changeable, definite verdict, with- 
out violating the constitution, Theo- 
dore hit upon a very cunning idea. 
He laid a case before them in which 
he was personally interested, and 
evidently in the wrong. On his de- 

ing what the law decreed, they 
said,‘ Your Maj is the law and 
the code ; eve can have no voice in 
the matter. 

He took them at their word, and 
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instituted himself as the highest 
authority in the land, to whom all 
the discontented could “ppeal, by 
appearing before him with the cry, 
han-hoi, dschan-hoi’ (majesty ). 
Surrounded by his officers and some 
of the clergy, it used always to be 
his custom to sit before his tent at 
an early hour, and listen to ‘the va- 
rious complaints made tohim. This 
method of proceeding made him ex- 
tremely popular, for, notwithstand- 
ing his severity, he was generally 
just, and always treated things ac- 
cording to their importance. For 
instance :— 

He was sitting at the door of his 
tent, when an Arab from the Mos- 
lem-Keit approached him with the 
cry, ‘ Dschan-hoi, Dschan-hoi! Just- 
ice, O king! 

‘ What do you complain of?’ asked 
Theodore. 

‘ Three days ago I returned home 
from the bazaar ; “ Fatmeh,” I cried, 
“Fatmeh !” but no answer. For 
know, O king, Fatmeh is my wife, 
my pearl. She had vanished. Allah 
akbar, God is great; I supposed she 
had visited her sick mother. The 
stars begin to pale, the sun returns, 
but Fatmeh comes not. I hasten to 
her mother ; she has not been there! 
Dschan-hoi! I want my wife!’ 

* Have I your wife ?” 

* Dschan-hoi! you are king in the 
land; I want my wife.’ 

* How am I to find out what has 
become of her? Apply to the lika- 
ouent ’ (judges). 

* Dschan-hoi! you know what the 
judges would say; you are the king, 
I want my wife.’ 

Theodore seemed to consider, and 
at last said: ‘Good; you shall have 
your wife; be ready in an hour's 
time to receive me in your house.’ 

Abdallah Effendi went; the king 
kept his word and entered the aban- 
doned husband’s house. 

¢ Now, show me all your wife’s 


Abdallah was astonished, but 
gladly obeyed. Every box, chest, 
and cupboard did he search after 
the faithless Fatmeh’s pomps and 
vanities. The king looked at every 
piece and asked the disconsolate Be- 
nedict whether it was known to him. 
He answered affirmatively, till at last 
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a pair of ‘ toob’—wide flowing silken 
tronsers—came to light, which were 
unknown to him. 

‘Tis good,’ said Theodore, ‘ bring 
them with you.’ 

Theodore now summoned all the 
tailors in Gondar to him. Trembling, 
they obeyed the order; for such a 
thing had never yet happened. Each 
one was asked separately whether 
he had made the article in question. 
All answered in the negative, till at 
last one acknowledged he had made 
it. All the others were then dis 
missed, with the intimation that if 
any one of them dared to breathe a 
whisper of what had passed, his 
mouth would be sewn up. 

‘ Now, who gave you this dress to 
make ?’ asked Theodore sternly. 

The tailor named a rich young 
nobleman, Ras Michal, who had 
given him the silk to make up 
about six weeks ago. 

Next day the Ras was seized at his 
house, and Fatmeh found with him. 
Both were brought before the king. 

‘There is your wife, said Theo- 
dore ; ‘take her; I have kept my 
promise.’ 

‘ Excuse me, Dschamhoi,’ said 
Abdallah; ‘a woman who has slept 
three nights out of my house is no 
longer my wife.’ 

‘You have spoken well,’ said the 
king. ‘Take this purse and buy 
yourself another one. As for you 
two, he thundered, ‘ you cannot 
marry here, as ome woman cannot 
have two husbands, but you can be 
united in heaven if you like!’ There- 
upon he gave the order for their 
immediate execution, which was 
carried out the same day. 

Whether Abdallah comforted him- 
self with the purse or not, I do not 
know. Let us hope, for the poetical 
side of the question, that he indig- 
nantly refused, though I am by no 
means entitled to say he did. 


—— Theodore is exceedingly well 


educated for an Abyssinian. He is 
thoroughly acquainted with his own 
literature, amongst which I will 
name @ translation of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe, retranslated from the Ara- 
bic; and is also not ignorant of 
Euro affairs. As our 
civilisation, he certainly entertains 
a very high opinion of its material 
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advantages, but does not at all -- 
believe in the moral excellency of 
the West. And this opinion arises 
from the fact that five-sixths of the 
Europeans who have ever visited 
Abyssinia, attracted thither by the 
hopes of gain, have acted in such a 
manner as to justify his opinion. 
From the same reason he is most 
adverse to any of his subjects leaving 
the country; and although he dare 
not prevent the pious Amharas from 
performing the pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, he always makes a point of 
interrogating them on their return 
as to the nature of the people and 
country. 

The pilgrims then relate what a 
stony, barren country this vaunted 
Palestine is, with a great salt swamp 
in the — : dirty little 
river i ugh it, in com- 
bg * the Taccazze was 
a perfeet ocean. 

‘If? said Theodore—‘if such be 
the case with the land which God 
himself ehese for his own people 
and blessed, what must be the state 
of the other countries? Let us 
thank God, my friends, that we 
were born in this earthly paradise, 
which is named Abyssinia.’ 

As far as the native clergy are 
concerned, his opinions of them 
are not very high, as may be seen 
from the following incident. A 
basha related the tale: 

*One Sunday morning, at about 
six wag! bey a to the 
em 4 t is a bad sign to be 
cabas early, so I went trembling 
and quaking, and prostrated myself 
before his Majesty.’ 

* “Basha George!” said he, “ go 
to the Abuna, and insult him. Call 
him a donkey, a dog, and curse his 
grandfather!” ’ 

‘I prostrated myself again, and 
ventured to remark : 

*“Your Majesty, I am ready to 
obey; but I beg you to consider 
that I am but a simple basha. How 
much greater weight will your 
august words carry with them when 
uttered by a ras.” * 

* “ Ayoonat, very true,” said the 
king ; summoned the ras, and sent 
him on his extraordinary mission. 
The Abuna received the message 

* Colonel. 
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’ of the Moslems. Concerning 

i ical powers there is not 
much to be said; and the chief 
secret of his success seems to lie in 
the secrecy and rapidity of his 
movements, coupled with an inti- 


next day for the south; but when 
the morning arrives he is found to 
have disappeared with some 600 
or 700 men, and for three or four 
days nothing is heard of him, till 
the news arrives that he has been 
in a totally different direction, and 
beaten the enemy, or destroyed 
some town or village. 

But, combined with this wild, 
warrior nature, he possesses many 
qualities of heart which endear him 
to those whom he takes an affec- 
tion for. He provides for orphans, 
marries them, and never lets them 
-_ . ight. He is exceedingly 

ildren, and turns away 


“= them nourishment.’ 

In reply, one might with justice 
object that he had done very little 
to win the ++ or sympathy of his 
subjects, as the following incident 
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He received Balgada very graciously, 
invited him to a banquet, and cast 
him into chains for dessert. Bal- 
gada was furious, and asked what 
he had done. 

* Nothing,” said Theodore. ‘I 
arrest you because you are loved 
and respected by the Tigreans, and 
are foolish and powerful enough to 
institute a fresh rebellion.’ 

* Give me a horse and a sword, 
and prove whether you are worthy 


to sit upon the 
forfend!’ said Theodore. 
. Abyssinia has had enough of such 
brainless paladins as you, and now 
requires peace and order. Go, and 
God deliver you from your chains!’ 
This last wish may seem some- 
what satirical, but such is not the 
case. He merely meant to say: 
‘May God bless us with quieter 
times, when I shall be able to re- 


displeasure I 
= whom I saw very little chance 
escaping. However, —- 


slightest knowledge as to my future 
fate, as well as concerning the other 
captives, who, however, as I sub- 
sequently learnt, were at Amba 
Dschokeir. 

At last I was summoned to the 
Abyssinian presence by the Abuna, 
who came for me in person. Theo- 
dore seemed much better tempered 
than on the occasion of my first 
visit, and began by asking w _— 
I would ever have been treated in 
more clement manner in any other 
country. ‘Certainly not, your Ma- 
jesty ; especially not in England, 
where the innocent are incarcerated 
and criminals left at freedom and 
rewarded,’ I replied, as coolly as 
he had questioned me. He seemed 
amused, and after a while said, 
‘That I can easily believe, if the 
British government treats its sub- 
jects in the same manner they have 
acted towards me.’ 

In answer to this attack, I endea- 
voured to look upon all the disa- 
greements that had occurred be- 
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tween him and Great Britain as 
caused by the lamentable ignorance 
prevailing in England respecting the 
manners and customs of Abyssinia, 
and begged him to remember that 
Queen Victoria, against whom he 
seemed to have the greatest grudge, 
was but an instrument in the hands 
of the Parliament, and not possessing 
the power and strength his Majesty 
did, who had but to command and 
he was obeyed. 

‘ Avoonat, very true,’ answered 
Theodore; ‘but that does not alter 
the facts, except in so far that I 
must hold the British Parliament 
responsible for the insults heaped 
upon me, looking to it for an 
apology and reparation, and not to 
the British queen.’ 

Thereupon I modestly asked what 
he required for the release of the 
prisoners. He answered with a 
great show of dignity and wounded 
pride: 

‘ Stern and the other missionaries 
have been guilty of many breaches 
of faith, and of + disrespect and 
treachery to me, for which they 
have been justly condemned to death 
by the likaouent; but I, in the ful- 
ness of my clemency, have dimi- 
nished and softened the severity of 
their sentence, and commuted it to 
imprisonment for life. What the 
law has pronounced justice must 
carry out. I am no robber who 
makes prisoners merely in order to 
extortaransom. Lact in accordance 
with justice.’ 

. your Majesty, I would beg 
of you to treat me with the same 
severity as Consul Cameron; cast 
me in chains, and lacerate my body 
with the scourge. He is not more 
guilty thanI am.’ Theodore seemed 
rather astonished, but I continued, 
saying that not being a spy nor a 
missionary, never having given him 
cause for anger, I never for a mo- 
ment entertained any fear for my 
safety whilst in his dominions. He 
had the reputation of a great man ; 
no truly great man would ever act 
80 ically, and ended by advis- 
ing him to cut off my hands and feet, 
and see if he could then say to his 
conscience, ‘I have acted rightly.’ 


* Will you en in single combat 
with one of any Enighte, and stake 
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your life for your liberty? asked 
Theodore, when I had concluded. 

‘No, I do not dream of it, being 
quite inexperienced in the use of 
the sword and lance. Besides, I 
should have fancied enough English 
blood had been shed for your Majesty.’ 
‘How so? he inquired. ‘ Consul 
Plowden was murdered because he 
was your friend. That fact might 
possibly escape your memory, but 
that you should have forgotten Mr. 
Bell, who sacrificed his own life to 
save yours, is not what I should 
have' expected.’ 

On hearing this Theodore became 
furious, for any allusion to Bell’s 
death was extremely dangerous, and 
for a moment I fancied it was all 
over with any chance of escaping. 
However, thrusting his sword back 
into its scabbard, from which he 
had half drawn it, he remarked, 
‘I do remember him, else your head 
would now have left your shoulders.’ 

Therewith his Majesty ordered me 
back to my residence, and I saw no 
more of him for six weeks, during 
which time I plied the Abuna with 
every reason I could think of to 
prove how advantageous my release 
would be to himself. I succeeded 


in — ing him over to my opinion, 
and in 


jesty, not by the Abuna, but by a cer- 
tain Basha Yakoob, which I looked 
on as @ bad sign, and left my prison 


home with some little trepidation. 
On entering the audience chamber 
my doubts as to the issue of my ad- 
ventures increased tenfold, for on 
each side of the king stood a row of 
soldiers with their swords drawn, 
and looking, as I thought, exceed- 
ingly hungry. His Majesty was, 
however, not bad tempered, and had 
me seated near to him. Thereupon 
he gave a sign, the soldiers rushed 
at me with their drawn swords: I 
thought at once of giving up the 
ghost quietly without any bother, 
but, happily for my parents, they 
rushed past, and before I could 
recover from my surprise returned, 
each bearing in his hand a bleeding 
piece of raw meat, which was handed 
to the dignitaries present, not ex- 
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cepting myself. By this time I had 
become so ay acclimatised 
that I fancy a dish of raw baby 
would not have induced me to die a 
death of starvation; so I bravely 
attacked my portion, and with some 
re to accomplish the 
feat of devouring about two pounds 
of tough beef, raw and crude, in 
something less than seven minutes. 
By way of promoting digestion, 
meressa and mastic, a kind of raki, 
were handed round, and when his 
Majesty had satisfied himself with 
his favourite beverage, he bade me 
ay agg Abuna Salama draw closer 


‘You are courageous, he said, 
‘and have dared a great deal; you 
have told me the truth; I hate 
sycophantic flatterers and liars, and 
you remind me of the only true 
friend I ever : I have also 
ascertained that you have been 
guilty of no offence against me or 
my country, and herewith I give 
you your freedom.’ 

The blood rushed hot and quick 
to my head, for I had not yet ex- 
pected to obtain my release, and 
although there was not much to be 
thankful for in the king’s conduct 
towards me, yet such is the in- 
fluence power has, that I thanked 
him truly and sincerely for his gene- 
rosity. In fact, I put myself into 
his position, and thought I should 
have acted very much in the same 
fashion that he did. I then begged 
him to fill the measure of his 
clemency by ordering the release of 
Cameron and his fellow-prisoners. 
But in vain. He replied: 

*As you already know, the mis- 
sionaries have been justly con- 
demned, and until I have received 
the reparation I consider myself 
entitled to from the British govern- 
ment for the insolent manner I have 
been treated, as well by these men 
as by your own country, I shall 
detain them here.’ 

* But, I remarked, ‘I cannot com- 
prehend how your Majesty can look 
upon these men as hostages, or men 
for whose acts the British govern- 


ment can account itself responsible, 
as they are men of a totally different 
speech and nation, and no more 
British subjects than your Majesty 
yourself.’ 

This seemed to stagger him some- 
what, but he soon recovered his 
presence of mind and coolly in- 
formed me that I lied. That if 
these men were not Englishmen, 
Consul Cameron would not have 
exerted himself as he had done in 
their behalf. 

‘I consider myself at war with 
England,’ he continued, ‘and as I 
cannot chastise the British myself, 
and they do not come here, I shall 
continue to detain the consul until 
I have succeeded in obtaining the 
fulfilment of all my conditions.’ 

I then inquired what those con- 
ditions were. 

‘ You areno ambassador sent to me 
to demand the nature and extent of 
my conditions, but I will tell you in 
order that your country may not 
try to excuse itself by pleading igno- 
rance. My empire reaches to the 
sea, but my harbour, Massowah, is 
in the hands of the infidels. As 
soon as the British government 
arranges a cession of this harbour 
to me, by war or by peace, or pro- 
vides me with the arms and am- 
munition requisite for taking it by 
force, I will set Ras Cameron free 
and at liberty. Now, my son, 
depart in peace. Holy Father,’ he 
continued, turning to the Abana, 
‘give me your blessing.’ 

The Abuna complied, and with 
this act of hypocrisy terminated my 
last interview with the Negus Ne- 
gast z’Athiopiya. Taking leave of 
the Abuna, whom I presented with 
various articles, I returned to Matam- 
ma very much the same way as I 
came, and soon left the dominions 
of Theodore behind me, more fortu- 
nate than any other European who 
happened to stray to Abyssinia 
during this period of the king’s life, 
excepting some two or three French- 
men who also managed to find favour 
in his eyes. 

Henry A. Bouretrz, LL.D. 
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MORE METAGRAMS. 
ADVERTISEMENT—[Important and Confidential.] 


UCH of our readers as were so 

unfortunate as not to see, or 
seeing not to study, our October 
number, are informed that Meta- 
grams are an ingenious pastime 
taking equal rank with enigmas and 
charades, and claiming precedence 
before conundrums. 

For a metagram, you are told the 
number of letters which compose a 
word (mostly, but not necessarily, 
a noun substantive), or, in equiva- 
lent though figurative terms, the 
number of ‘ feet’ on which it stands. 
The word or thing is then denoted 
as oracularly as its qualities admit. 
So far, we march side by side with 
enigmas. But then comes a change 
o’er the spirit of our sport. By 
substituting another letter for any 
given one, indicating which—the 
first, second, third, fourth, fifth, or 
twentieth (supposing that words 
exist made up of twenty letters)— 
you make a new word, which has 


again to be described in Delphic 
language and guessed with Cdipean 
perspicacity. 

The words cited last month in 


illustration (p. 307) Were ROBE, 
which by replacing the banished B, 
with an usurping 8, is transformed 
into a ROSE; and GAME, by removing 
whose initial Gg, and replacing it 
with a new initial ¥, you infallibly 
obtain rame. Cut off its head again, 
and clap on another, ¢c. 8, and, 
although altered, it is unavoidably 
SAME. 

It would hardly be worth our 
while to elaborate me on 
these words, after having let pussy 
out of the bag—unless, perhaps, 
through sheer mischief, impudence, 


and effrontery, as a trap to the 
simple-minded and unsuspicious. 
So let our friends be on their 
guard; we abstain from making any 
promise. 

Some words, it will be evident, 
are open to but few changes of the 
letter which stands in a given place 
—perhaps of only a single change. 
They then make single metagrams. 
Others allow of many changes of 
their first, second, third, or twen- 
tieth letter, always supposing that 
twenty there be. They _ furnish 
rich material for double, triple, 
quadruple, quintuple, or multiple 
metagrams. Which are the best, 
depends on taste. As some prefer 
the simplicity of single flowers, 
while others like them the better 
the more, they are double, so is it 
with metagrams; single metagrams 
have staunch advocates, while mul- 
tiples have warm admirers. Our 
endeavours shall be to gratify both; 
not in too large a quantity at once 
(lest their palate should cloy of such 
luscious sweets), but treating them 
to a dish of More Last M 
with discreet liberality, from time 
totime. Half a dozen, for instance, 
on the present occasion, will be as 
many as their faculties can bear. 

N.B.—This advertisement will 
not be repeated. If any dipper into 
any future Number stumbles upon 
Metagrams, without being prepared 
for the pleasurable shock by know- 
ing what they are beforehand, he 
must take the consequences of his 
ignorance. We hereby wash our 
hands of all blame and decline the 
heavy responsibility.—[Ep. of L. S.J 


VIL* 


A tripod word, on two soft vowels and 

On one sole consonant I safely stand ; 

Yet not so safely but that I am much 
Safer for clinging to a wooden crutch; 

I then give produce which, to say the least, 
Is wholesome diet both for man and beast. 


* For the six preceding delightful Metagrams, see our last number, p. 308. This time, 
we can't afford to give the answers gratis, considering the sums expended in their pro- 
duction, 
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Or grey, or , or sweet, or scentless, all 

Are sorry when my season’s ended with the Fall, 
In phrase American.—But rarely fried, 

Or bak’d, or roasted, ’tis my greatest pride 

To be with noisy charlatans allied. 

With barn-door fowl united in their pens 

I make the handsomest of cocks and hens. 
—Change my first foot, and what a change is there ! 
You’re subject, now, to quite a different fare, 

At which, perchance, your stomach turns.—Alas! 
Your stars have brought you to a psetty pass! 

I wait for no man. No man wait for me! 

Deaf is my ear to charmer’s minstrelsy. 

Were all the powers of earth and air beside you, 
And I alone against you, ill betide you. 

I smile, I play, I dance, I woo you to me, 

And then ro you hearty cause to rue me. 

I storm, I rage, I dash, I break; and then 

I smile, and dance, and play, and lure again. 
Capricious ?—Yes !—And yet, don’t dare to flout me ; 
There’s oft no living with me nor without me. 

I fetch, and carry; feed, and ravage; have 

Sent victims to, and saved them from, their grave. 
A murd’rous doctor, pitiless benefactor, 

And in all naval actions the chief actor. ' 
—One final change: The sharpest mortal ken 
Knows not my hidden stores of wealth; and when 
The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea, 

They leave the world to darkness and to me. 


VIL 


The crown of beauty, with my letters six, 
(Also of ugliness) I’m in a fix. 

Fine by degrees and beautifully less 

I’m verging fast to utter nothingness. 
E’en now, the span allowed me is so small 
I almost might as well not be at all. 
—Change my first letter; I’m what Shakespeare wrote, 
What pedants puzzle o’er, and lovers quote. 
When neatly finished off, you find in me 

A perfect miniature of poesie. 

Both states are such that tasty ladies prize ‘em; 
One tops the brains (if any), t’other tries ’em. 


Ix. 
On three feet, I’m a quadruped 
Kindly cared-for, amply fed, 
Watch'd and tended night and day 
From selfish motives; for I pay 
A double tribute, I and mine 
To keep you fat, and also fine, 
Inside and out, our wealth combine. 
The thanks that to our race are due 
Are well beknown to me—and you. 
— My second foot chang’d, you will see 
Whatever visible can be. 
You'll see brown fields, and meadows green, 
And ladies, some with crinoline 
And some without, with chignons too ; 
With rouge and powder not a few. 
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You'll see, I fear, shortweighted bri ad 
With which poor folk are underfed, 
And water’d milk, as I’m a sinner, 

To make thin children even thinner. 
You'll see the full moon’s next eclipse, 
Likewise the sun’s; unless he dips 
Beneath the sea, to shoot his ray 

And shed his warmth on far Cathay. 
You'll see the comets and the stars, 
(But not the end of Bismark’s wars), 
The skies, th’ aurora borealis 

Before which candlelight quite pale is: 
If these fine things you fail to spy, 
Why then, it isn’t ‘ All my Eye!’ 


x. 


Guess, reader; guess who I can be 
Spreading wide my letters three. 

To assist you, know that I 

Accord large hospitality. 

Yes! I confess it without pain, 

Nelson in my arms has lain ; 

I add, with equal want of shame, 
Collingwood has done the same. 
Sometimes smooth and sometimes rough, 
‘Tame and lowly, bold and bluff, 

Soft and smiling, yet I may 

Upon occasion stand at bay. 

—My second letter chang’d, I turn 

To one whose will you would not spurn. 
I’m then, when once I set to work, 

A very despot, nay a Turk; 

In spite of which, men sometimes say, 
Addressing me, ‘ Take heed, obey !’ 
Like Turks, too, I’m inclined to try 
Connubial plurality, 

Of which my expectation soon is 

To have agreeable news from Tunis, 

I once was what I shall be, when 

My second letter’s chang’d again. 
—That done, the metagram’s best ended; 
The less is said, the soonest mended. 

By saying more, I’m sore afraid 

Our mystery might be betrayed. 

Let's part as kindly as we can : 

One of these days, I am your man! 


XL 


Six feet are mine; too few. For not content 

With them, I swell their number cent. per cent. 
And yet have not enough. A mille pede 

To be is my ambition ; not for speed, 

But show. For, ever on one selfsame spot 

I foot it rapidly, but progress not, 

In treadmill fashion. Ne’ertheless ’tis mine 

To blaze with brightness and with splendour shing 
—Change my fifth letter. Instantly, for some 

A many-headed monster I become 
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(Or rather many-handed), who one day 
The destinies of Albion will sway.— 
Whate’er my lot, whatever duty calls, 
Careless of suppers, I must have my balls. 


[The Answers will be given in the December Number. } 
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Ez: through the routine of a 
Public Department, and in spite 

vity and decorum, 
a: is wi joophole for ‘the hu- 
morous’ to creep in and assert it- 
self. Interesting matter—apart from 
statistics, and returns, and formal 
reports, which have their special 
readers—must of course be sought 

VOL. XII.—NO. LXXI. 








in any other direction than the re- 
gions of Redtapia; nor would any 
one be so exaggeratedly imaginative 
as to expect to gather any very en- 
joyable literary figs from Govern- 
ment thistles. Still, material for 
laughter, and food for jocularity, 
grow even in official soil ; and it is 
but justice to one of the dullest and 
25 
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least varied forms of human employ- 
ment, to make the most of these 
mitigating features. There is gene- 
rally but little fan to be found in 
Blue Books, although we could 
point out a few that contain abun- 
dance of amusing as well as in- 
structive matter; and, except in 
very rare instances of facetious 
memoranda, or, as we call them, 
‘Minutes,’ from a superior official 
(small clerks are not permitted to 
revel in such dissipation), there is 
little internal correspondence which 
does not bear the usual official type, 
the old phrases, the stereotyped and 
worn-out forms of circumlocution, 
concluding an empty epistle with a 
‘ very humble’ subscription, and the 
antithesis of a proud signature, 
“having the honour to be.’ It may 
be confessed that these mere inane 
officialities are indulged in to a far 
less extent in the office we have at 
present in our eye than in some 
of the super-starched departments— 
and, indeed, in all the offices much 
more sparingly than in former times; 
but still, given only this internal 
correspondence, the routine work of 
the Civil Service clerk would be 
even more irksome and monotonous 
than itis. It is fortunately the lot 
of some two or three of the Public 
Departments to be enlivened by a 
form of epistolary approach from 
without, which is unaffected, un- 
official (the second epithet is re- 
dundant, by the way), and often 
grotesquely humorous. The cosy 
Domestic Department, for instance, 
has scores of applications, bearing on 
all sorts of exciting matter, civil and 
criminal; the Colney Hatch Com- 
mission has its sensational literature 
(the rambling and inconsequent 
reasons given in proof of lunacy by 
the average medical man—not gene- 
rally a very great hand at pen work; 
and the ungrammatical and ill-spelt 
style of his composition, would asto- 
nish a person who is unacquainted 
with such delicious documents). A 
fragment of Somerset House (the 
Address Department) has some mar- 
vellous Registers, to which astound- 
ing additions are occasionally made ; 
and the Transplantation Branch of 
the Foreign Dependency Department 
has its daily shoal of correspondence 
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(amounting in one year to more than 
@ quarter of a million), all bearing, 
of course, on the ial business of 
the office, but so wonderfully varied, 
80 kaleidoscopic in the endless 
change in the form of expression 
and ee and style, that 
seldom a day passes without some 
enlivening of the official mind, and 
a note or two being taken of a really 
funny effusion. These flowers in the 
desert, these gushings from the 
rock, have not been allowed to 
wither, or dry up, without some 
commemorative leaf being plucked, 
some sample drops being bottled ; 
and it is with the simple view of 
enabling the reader to participate in 
our amusement, that we select, from 
a MS. book in which these humours 
and oddities have been recorded as 
they presented themselves during a 
period of nearly twenty years, some 
of the more salient of these produc- 
tions, displaying constantly-varying 
touches of conscious or unconscious 
humour, and bearing witness to the 
mental pangs that attend the efforts 
of the less educated classes to give 
caligraphic expression to words 
and phrases beyond their ordinary 
limited ran 


ge. 

The writer of this example is 
evidently desirous of being per- 
spicuous :— 

*My most congenial Sir, I have 


not only a wish and desir, but am 
positively inclined to go to Horse- 
trellier.” And the following is ex- 
plicit, if somewhat redundant: ‘I 
pray you to be pleased to be so good 
as to do me the favor, &. The 
author of the following probably 
little guessed how his unsuspected 
slips destroyed the effect of his not 
very modest self-recommendation : 
‘I am an honest young man of a 
igature (!) and regal (!) 
habits, hope to become an oma- 
ment to myself and others in a 
future period of my life—My cousin 
would go with me, if optional with 
your ordinary and tender feelings.’ 
Here is a letter from a candidate 
for transplantation who is par- 
ticular as to his mode of locomo- 
tion: ‘Dear Sir, I understand you 
are the lanter for Australia 
& Company. I should thank you 
to send me a voige (!) as I am 
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not prepared to go on my own 
head.’ Another says: ‘I should 
like to think that ye would give me 
the detail of how a passenger is to 
forward himself to ye.’ And a thi 
‘encloses thirteen young women to 
be laid before the Board. 

There is as much mystery as abuse 
in this letter, addressed to the Secre- 
tary, probably by a disappointed 
applicant: ‘My gracious Lord and 
Master, You are not worth writing 
to, or being humble to. You are an 
old going grumbler, and I hope you 
will come and let me snap my fingers 
at you. I am ever, Your Scapegoat.’ 
It is remarkable, by the way, how 
very seldom the rejected resent their 
refusal by rude or unbecoming 


lan 7 

Here is a choice specimen of an 
Irish priest’s idea of composition, 
in which he appears to have been 
assisted by the ‘servant made’ to 
whom it refers: the confusion of 
persons is noticeable: ‘O Queen 
Victoria! I ask a grant from you. 
I am a r servant made living 
with Parson D——+ this two years. 
I really regret to have so good a ser- 
vant in this poor country at low 
wages. I hope her Victoria will 
send her a passage. She is a do- 
mestic fine servant. Victoria, grant 
her a passage! I am your humble 
servant, parson D——t.’ 

It is almost inconceivable that a 
Protestant clergyman—a Doctor of 
Laws and of Divinity—could be 
guilty of such doggrel as this: 

* Of Pat Merlin, I, 
The Reverend Doctor Guy 
Diggory, 
This certify: 
That from November last, 
Now just nine months past, 
He worked with hoe, 
Fork, axe, and spade ; 
Did likewise mow ; 
Hay sometimes made. 
He held the plough, 
Cared pigs and sow, 
Horse, car and cow. 
Harness well cleaned— 
The young lambs weaned— 
The sheep and farm 
Kept clear from harm. 
More fully to write, 
Or with words to indite 
Would pose me outright.’ 


His Reverence’s genius is appa- 
rently exhausted by the tremendous 
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effort! It will be in very good com- 
pany with the following new and 
astonishing form of Alexandrine: 
‘Compassion frequent to mankind appears 
Which Natare witnessed when she lent us tears. 
My sighs are frequent through the dint of awe 
and fear, 
That I confidently hope you will my doleful 
petition hear.’ 


Here we have the desponding 
type: 1. ‘ A detail of my misfortunes 
would fill a volume, as well as 
fatigue your Honor, which I bore 
with a becoming fortitude.’ 2. ‘I 
am @ young woman and am desolate 
and have been with the stranger 
since I was a child.” 3. ‘I ama 

rson of blithed prospects, and 

ave received that portion of literal 
acquirements which to an assiduous 
eandidate would help forward, with 
untainted character, suitable appa- 
rel and under subordinate terms.’ 

Sometimes the facetiousness is in- 
tentional, as in this instance: ‘My 
occupation is at present a Chinaman. 
Doubtless there are few of that dis- 
tinguished class of individuals re- 
quired in the Colonies, which ele- 
vated profession I would gladly 
resign. Age 22. My social position 
at present is single, which I hope to 
maintain; an insight into the joys 
of matrimony being forcibly illus- 
trated by the worthy pair with 
whom I lodge,—three-legged stools 
and pokers being in active demand, 
to borrow an intelligent phrase 
from the Reports of the provision 
market. I must apologize for so 
much irreverent (!) matter,’ etc. 

Here are some random specimens 
of quaintness: ‘I am a goiner and 
mared and tow children one of each 
sort and my wife wants to go very 
ill’ (1!) ‘Honors, behold we must 
have emigration or liberty in Ireland. 
Our only support is the poor house 
or the gaol. hat then will we do? 
No! the tyranny of landlordism 
has done this (turn over) take our 
melancholy word for it—where there 
is no deception why not take it? 
We want a Post Office in Drumbane. 
Your humble advocate, Dan B——n, 
Teacher of Mathematics.’ ‘I wish 
to cross the Equinoxial line and 
make my habitation in Ocetrilla.’ 
‘I am as loyal as any Englishman, 
and of the same persuasion.’ 

2&2 
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This I fear ‘ werges,’ as Mr. Weller 
would say, ‘on the poetical : ‘I am 
in the bloom of nee} human life 
and in the beast (!) of health.’ 
Applications are not infrequently 
couched in verse, and one girl sends 
an Acrostic on ‘ Alice,’ and is good 
enough to give the solution in a P.S. 

Fine words are of course too 
jm age to the ignorant not to be 

used, in and out of place. 
Take some specimens. 1. ‘I wish 
to become intellective whether my 
daughter did arrive safe in that 
Colonial Island (!) of Queensland, 
Tr we so admirably wish for.’ 
‘I havea long time an avi- 
dity for Transplantation.’ 3. ‘ I tres- 
pass on you, trusting to the good and 
onlimited character you bear.’ 

The following is pretty high- 
flown from a domestic servant :— 
‘Gent™ Timely and appropriate in- 
formation is pregnant with interest ; 
it is the means whereby a person is 
ad in ion of what is neces- 

© te done, which I have not 
the 1 aA. on my own responsibility, 
being a domestic servant. To per- 
sons of industrial pursuits there is 
not scarcely an opportunity of doing 
any good at home. They should 
therefore try to obtain a livelihood 
in those distant colonies where the 
industrious pioneers of toil make 
sure of that remuneration which 
they could never obtain at home. I 
am therefore solicitous,’ &c. 

Here are more instances of grandi- 
loquence: 1. ‘I hope your wonted 
beneficence will incline your huma- 
nity to condescend to ore?) & poor 
forlorn orphan boy, ag "3 
expect your honor to 4? 80 hnusible 
as to inform me,’ &c. ‘Sir, I lie 
= your indignity for a fice 

* By the high trust and authority 
creested in you by your most 
humble ap eo ® I oy Bn. family 
unanimously the terms.’ 
(The ror we bo o be universal 
in this gentleman’s house.) 5. 
* Being seduced by persons of re- 
= I wish to obtain a passage. I 

ow all sorts of labor, very under- 


standing in a gentleman’s employ- 
ment, and my wife equally so, and 
knowledgeable i in every sort of house 


business.’ One man is ‘pre 
to venture the vitality of li 
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the deep roaring billows ;’ 
bat a another confesses that he ‘ feels 
quite an eagal (unequal) to such a 
perilous step.’ 

This must be a cheerfal rson 
to have in your employ: am, 
alas! under the iisagreexble neces- 
sity of earning my bread from my 
inferiors. (!) So my case is more 
easily imagined than described,’ &c. 

We pass on to some absurd spe- 
cimens of address: ‘My respective 
Sir’—‘ Your honour’s Majesty’— 
* Your high gentility ’—‘ Gentlemen 
of honour’—'Her most ious 
majesty S. W—t Esq.’—‘ Mr. Cos- 
sioners’ (supposed to be meant for 
Commissioners)—‘ To my humble 
servant A. B. \C—Esq.’(This is a 
fine satire on the official conclusion 
of letters) —‘ Yours of exenetly’— 
‘my spexcal to ye’ (respects). 

Here is a reckless use of the ne- 
gative, and indeed an apparent reck- 
lessness of character altogether : ‘ It 
makes no matter to me where your 
Lordship send me when I have no 
means to fetch me no where.’ It 
reminds us of the old vender of nuts 
at Stamford, who used to say, inter- 
rogatively, ‘ Nobody want no more 
nuts before I goes no furder?’ 

Here also is a recklessness in the 
use of figures :—men frequently say 
they are ‘ 201 years of age,’ meaning 
of course 21; and one man, only a 
few days ago, appalled us with a 
detail of his children’s ages, set out 
in tabular and official form ; thus— 

*Sons—118122115 years of age 

‘Daughters—117119 years old’ 
(read, of course, one 18, one 22, &c ) 
What must their combined ages be! 
and the age of the parents must be 
a thing that ‘no fellow’ could cal- 

culate. 

Here is an affectionate approach : 
‘I take the liberty of embracing you 
with these few lines’ (‘ liberty’ in- 
deed!). Another ‘throws himself 
and his wife upon your honour.’ A 
single woman says that she is ‘ not 
married nor expects an increase in 
family.’ 

Here we have a confusion of per- 
sons: ‘ lam aman wife and two chil- 
dren.’ ‘ 1am the father of two young 
women and the husband of one of 
them.’ But the following (as we 
are touching on family matters) is 
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more startling still: an un- 
fourseen cmenaee has ober _ I 
request you remove (!). A few 
days previous my wife was dlivrd of 
@ young doughter.’ Another is very 
considerate to the official require- 
ments: ‘ if. you require marrid 

pe nbd. I can ee you by marring 


Of more poo letters the fol- 
lowing are sufficiently humorous: 
1. ‘Iam sure to make my way, my 
agility being unbounded, which will 
enable me to rise to a most satisfac- 
tory point.’ An’ Irish constable 
oe it may be ‘the will of their 

ent honors the gracious trans- 
planters,’ &c. Another Irishman 
says, ‘I do cry to thee like a man in 
the wilderness, humbly imploring 
thy celebrated honour.’ Another’s 
business has been—‘ looking after 
an old lady’s affairs which is now 
dead in some clay beds and brick- 
kilns.’ We suppose the man who 


reported that he had ‘got hurted in 
the iren work’ must have been 
originally a very strong built fel- 
lo 


iw. 

The lady who gives this certifi- 
cate must be a bit of a ‘trimmer: 
‘Emma W. lived with me as ser- 
vant of all work. I found her 
strictly honest and sober, rather un- 
steady, and not very particular about 
telling an untruth ’(!). 

It may be imagined that the dif- 
ficulties which present themselves 
to the corresponding clerks might 
fairly puzzle an expert—and very 
great credit is certainly due to the 
Post-office servants who deliver let- 
ters bearing the (apparently) most 
unintelligible addresses*—addresses 
which afford a much slighter clue 
even than that which we have given 
to our readers under the thin dis- 
guise of the word ‘ Transplantation.’ 
We can only find space for one spe- 


* If I might make one suggestion on 
Post-office management, it would be to 
advise the return at once to the writer of 
every insufficiently directed letter. It 
would save the officials the immense ins 
they now take in trying every possible 
and—which thay often be of the utmost 
importance—it would prevent the writer 
lal under the Oa that his letter 
had , when in reality it was wildly 
travelling all over the country, 
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cimen ; many of them, indeed, could 
not be ‘reproduced i in print :— 
‘small colt er 
skur west mineste 8 
pakester london.’* 

Hitherto, our selections from the 
humorous correspondence of the 
Transplantation Office have in gene- 
ral been pretty fairly spelt. Ly 
small collection of the original and 
eccentric orthography of the un- 
educated and the half-educated 
would og | many pages of this 
magazine; but perhaps our readers 
may be amused with a few uncon- 
nected specimens strung together at 
random. 

A farmer wishes ‘to go abroad 
with his family & of springes,’ and 
‘a poor dessylot gyrel’ laments that 
she must go alone. Another says, 
‘Iam a truder on your time and 
sivelty.” A man who dates from 
‘King’s Quart’ (supposed to be 
Court), and signs himself ‘your 
umple serpent,’ has ‘tuk the plow- 
shere to write these few linds;’ 
another ‘ encloses a few lions "—and 
one woman sends her ‘stufte cats.’ 
Indeed the word Certificate is gene- 
rally a teazer, and is much distorted 
—as ‘ Sistefecets,’ ‘ Stifkits,’ &c. The 
kindred word Register i is sometimes 
a ‘Red chester’ (reminding one of 
poor little robin). Here are some 
grotesque phonetic efforts of the bu- 
colic mind—‘ Anchguhs’ (anxious) 
—‘Hoper tuenty’ and ‘anapercu- 
inity’ (opportunity)—‘ Insofustion- 
cy ’(insufticiency)}—‘ oxypaction ’(for 
occupation). 

Others ‘occubie a sittu washon’ 
—‘can pedus unacceptable charac- 
ters’ (!)—or ‘wish to insult you 
with these few lines.’ The words 
Emigration, Agriculture, Particu- 
lars, &c. (which may be said to be 
the principal stock-in-trade of the 
office) are subjected to very inge- 
nious and original attempts—wit- 
ness these—‘ percutler,’ * tclers,’ 

* pear teach lears,’ ‘ pattacklers,’ and 
‘ pickkles ;’t ‘ amagraction,’ ‘ eragia- 
men,’ “ emerangantation ; ‘agurgi- 
cultural,’ ‘hagutal,’ ‘ egercluter, 

* Which, being interpreted, is ‘S, W—t, 

Esq., 8 Park-street, Westminster.” 


+ Some of these specimens of orthography 
seem to call for a distinct assurance that all 
our citations are absolutely genuine, 
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‘ igulacultar,’ ‘ anagural,’ and so on, 
almost ad inf. 

The variorum’ readings of the 
names of colonies are almost endless 
—‘ Cidena’ for Sydney; ‘ Edlit’ for 
Adelaide ; ‘ Malborer’ for Melbourne ; 
‘Columbine’ for Columbia; ‘ Hor- 
cetrelea’ and ‘ Astrehealy’ for Aus- 
tralia; ‘ Cuneries’ for Colonies, and 
80 On. 

A few more random selections. A 
man who has been delayed by the 
illness of his family, reports that his 
‘Mrs. is nisley this morning & the 
lit] childrn are nisley this morning.’ 
A poor woman who has been asked 
for the address of her husband, re- 
plies, ‘Alas! he resides in the cold 
and silent ve.” Another (we 
trust our readers will not think us 
wanting in feeling whilst transcrib- 
ing these specimens) states that his 
children are suffering ‘from infana- 
tion of the chatch and his wife from 
the brown titers.’ Here is ‘a poor 
arfin boy age 32 with a willing 
heart a strong arem and a loose leg.’ 
An old woman of the same nationa- 
lity being asked what locality she 


came from, replied, ‘Sure, yer ho- 
nour, it’s no low cality at all at all— 
it’s a very rispictible cality.’ ‘ Nur- 


seary forms’ (necessary forms), 
‘liquise, ‘shut abel parson,’ ‘shat- 
terphasction, ‘ekskitement,’ ‘ cecy- 
aty’ (society), ‘foyegh’ (voyage), 
are among the odd words we come 
across. 

This is from a Kentish farmer: 
*Ser, well you placeht me and let 
me noo de cheapest go de Austree- 
lar weth de Government and my 
wheif and 4 young cheldren. A am 
@ poor man—a wesh de go 80 800 a 
can. Your homple servent.’ This 
from a Welshman: ‘ Oner sir, I see 
in maper in Nuport stating that 
maridied copil coud gow to the Aus- 
triles Colineus. I not natt nowing 
the districkt eageay (agent?) i am 
bound to trubel your oner.’ An 
Trish farmer complains of his land- 
lord’s treatment: ‘I humbly solicit 
your humane tenderness and com- 
misseration so as not to yield to 
that rude bitter and satyracal per- 
son, glowed with envy, with the 
dent of covetousness, that never 
spoke well of any; and adds that 
after a certain day when his lease 
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expires, he ‘ will not from thence be 
able to stand on an inch of Ireland’s 
ground by any power.’ 

The following are not very lucid: 
‘Sir, will exqu me for wer to right 
in one leteri sent to you wer to sent 
Wm. Coy ag 27 joiner an Coy 25 jane 
Coy my doter 5 weks ould’—‘ R. F. 
right if you Plse and wishish for a 
Parishes my silf wif and for chil- 
dren R.F. 33 his wif 29 oldes boy 
8 oldes gill 5 nixe (next?) a boy 2 
yaris you Geis (youngest?) a gill r 
yeair you will to drick to R. F 
This is very bad, for a Scotchman : 
‘I feel much happy in being capable 
of addressing your most kind letter 
repressent before the Public in mi- 
grating Europeans.’ 

Here is a more satisfactory cha- 
racter than the last we quoted: 
‘ this is to Sartfy jane lupton has bee 
my sarvant and she has bee a fath- 
ful and wull beehived sarvant.’ 

This is quite a novelty: ‘Sir, a 
Bras Band his wishfull to go to Aus- 
tralia, Providing they shall have a 
free pass. We are all young men 
and the Band is got up in the Mil- 
lerety style. We will play to a muse 
the passages on Bord.’ We doubt 
whether the authorities would feel 
justified in taxing the colonists in 
order to assist these musical gen- 
tlemen in executing their intended 
* movement.’ 

Here is evidently a very conceited 
individual : ‘ Querist seeks informa- 
tion concerning ships or vessels 
sailing on Redemption—are of ex- 
cellent character—a beautiful scri- 
vinger (!) and well skilled in Lete- 
rature—in fact not deficient to fulfil 
any station in life, and should the 
single state cause an objection we 
can change it into the double or mar- 
ried state, for if the one or former 
might not suit the other or latter 
might be pleasing.’ It must have 
been the same ‘ beautifal scrivinger’ 
who inquired ‘ whether you are, or 
are is, sending out settlers.’ 

The following are in the redun- 
dant style: 1. ‘If you plase sur have 
friend of mine young Whoman age 
12 and she have a desir to goe and 
if she can goe please to rite to me 
and say wether she can goe her (or) 
noe and i whant to now wether ican 
goe her not fori shall soon give hup 
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of noe youse.” 2. ‘I am 

induced to inquire if I may be a 
mitted to urge you to be pleased 
consider my ———* 
sirous and anxious , Cwh tS 
to gain a passage.’ cy any one 
bearing the name of Shakespear 
ar in this style: ‘I take the 
livebit to ask for a warren for all 
the way to the ship as the time is 
longer than I expect as I lift my 
esevers (service ?)—I = long way 
from my ferands—I have a grate 
wich to go to Arastla and to do my 
dut acordin to rangmants (arrange- 

ments). I wold not deceve you in 
the list wot ever—Sarah Shake- 
spear.’ 

Here is a very random use of 
words, though not ill-spelt: ‘I beg 
attention concerning the circum- 
stance of pity that acquainted me 
on _~ oy ur letter of ae ga 
tion from obtaining a passage. 
was in the act of removing ® 
my misfortune demanded an ob- 
struction owing to the above men- 
tioned,’ &c. 

One says he is ‘a young lade, 17, 
a stidde boy, not drunk—i O not 
any to no body.’ Another—‘If I 


for it sims 


had told as many lies as some I 
might have been excapted ; but I see 
onasty does not doo in London.’ 
This delicious bit of cockneyism 
is from ‘the undersinged police 
offiser’ (poor fellow!) ; and he states 


that if ‘heney more e hemme- 
grunters’ are being sent he would 
‘like to go hout, as the force is going 
to Brake up.’ 

But for fear we may exhaust our 
readers’ interest by dwelling longer 
on these harmless but amusing 
eccentricities, we will transcribe for 
his perusal some extracts of a Poetic 
Epistle from a labouring man, an 
Irishman (his name is not Young, 
by the way), which evince consider- 
able vigour and power of versifica- 
tion. He trots out his ‘ ill-shod 
Pegasus’ before the authorities, and 
trusts that they will 

‘—Not turn indignant with disdainfal sne’7, 

But list obsequious, and indulgent hear.’ 
He explains his desire to be 

‘To find a home on far Australia’s shore, 

And only wants the means to waft him o'er.’ 
He bemoans his fate and enlarges 
on his aspirations :— 
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*Ab me! what fate, what cruel destiny, 
Pent up in Ireland to live and die! 
Where Superstition binds the soul in chains ; 
Where want prevails, and lawless outrage reigns 
Where, crowd on crowd, the sons of needy trade 
Scarce hard industry can supply with bread. 
Oh! might I gain on South Australia’s shore 
Some peaceful spot where want alarms no more 
Where honest worth may find its due regard, 
And industry a consummate reward.’ 


He has applied toa local agent in 
Dublin— 


* Who holds his office where the surges play, 
Near Liffy’s stream—two doors from Eden Quay, 


who rejects him because he is a 
single man; and after a glowing 
description of the joys of Trans- 
plantation, advises him, in order to 
mae himself for their enjoyment, 


‘Knock two in one by Hymen’s magic chain. 

I pleaded fear—but all my pleading vain, 

Still the same answer thundered back again : 

“Go, take a wife! leave single blessedness !” 

And loud and long be praised connubial bliss. 
* Hope, that so long bad been my welcome 

guest, 

Gave one faint smile, and trembling left my 
breast ; 

Sad disappointment wick 1s the sorptre now, 

Preys on my thoughts and shrouds my lowering 
brow.’ 


After urging his appeal at consi- 
derable length, and in the same 
strain, he thus concludes :— 


*Forbear, my muse! But who is W—lo—t? 
say! 
Who now must gaze on this prolific lay. 
Perhaps some worldly-minded man in power, 
Immersed in business from his natal! bour ; 
Extorting money with an iron rod, 
Hoarding up gold to make that gold his god. 

* If such he be, Muse, I command thee, fly! 
Bear hence this lay, nor greet his worldly eye. 
I'd rather have it chaunted up and down 
By every foul-mouth’d vagabond in town— 
Rather that it and I descend to earth 
Than be the subject of his selfish mirth. 

* But if he be, as I should hope he is, 

A man who feels for other's miseries— 

By Science taught, of Sentiment refined, 
Blest with that noblest gift a generous mind 
He'll pardon me and my unflattering lay. 

If such he be, Muse! due observance pay. 
But be not servile, let what may betide : 

If he deny thee—turn away denied.’ 

We hope that our poet, whether 
successful in obtaining his suit or 
not, has secured the ‘ consummate 
reward’ of which he speaks, and 
that poor Peg. still gets trotted 
out, with less danger to its poor feet. 

This effusion will aptly close our 
paper of Transplantation Notes. 

R. R. 





THE AUNT IN AMBUSH; 
Or, Anu Enterbiew not Enter Two. 


HE young man gazed on the maiden’s face, 
And the maiden looked sweetly at him ; 
And the aunt was watching both through the trecs, 
And her face was remarkably grim. 


* You are sadder, my love, every day more sad, 
Now tell me why, sweet Geraldine.’ 

‘ Sweet Geraldine, indeed!’ said the aunt, 
* Tl soon ask her where she has been.’ 


* We cannot meet thus,’ the maiden replied ; 
* You asked me to meet you but once.’ 

‘It you meet again in this way,’ said the aunt, 
‘You may think me a very great dunce.’ 


* Why would you not meet me every day ?” 
* Your danger,’ she said, ‘is too great.’ 

* Yours is not small, my pretty niece, 
If you come in too late. 


* My danger!’ he cried ; ‘ what can be worse 
Than to live without § seeing you? 
* Had you said as much to me,’ thought the aunt, 


‘ Who'd be happier than we two?’ 


* You can come to the house whenever you like, 
There’s no danger there I can see.’ 

* Of course he can, the foolish young man, 
How often I’ve asked him to tea!’ 


* The old lady will only make love to me, 
Nor leave us a minute alone.’ 

* Old lady !—make love!’ cried the trembling aunt; 
* Can I ever such words condone?’ 


Then Geraldine smiled, and said, ‘ That is true, 
She really is too bad.’ 

* You laugh at me, do you, you little chit; 
By heaven! I shall go mad.’ 


And indeed the good lady was much perplexed ; 
Her love on her ha’ warred ; 

If she showed herself now, she’d not see him again, 
And to look calmly on was hard. 


At last a device came into her head, 
While the lovers were whispering low; 

She returned to the house and she rang the bell, 
And Betty appeared from below. 


* Go quickly, Betty, and tell my niece 
I’ve been waiting an hour for tea,’ 
The knowing Betty only replied, 
‘I wonder where she can be?’ 
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When Betty came back the old lady was at her 
And asked her what she had seen ; 

But Betty was far too sharp for her, 
And had ‘ only seen Miss Geraldine.’ 


Before her niece she dare only make 
Unpleasant remarks by the dozen, 

But finally changed her tactics, and asked her 
To ‘spend a week with her cousin.’ 


She mastered her rage to say good-bye, 
And coldly she kissed the girl's cheek’; 

And then in triumph to Harry she wrote, 
But—ie’d gone away for a week! 


Oh! she banged the door, and she raved and she swore 
Till the paint ran down her face; 
But at last she found means her rage to assuage, 


And Betty lost her place. 








GOSSIP FROM EGYPT. 
Che HRHamsin. 


HE solitude of the desert, near 
the isthmus of Suez, is horri- 
ble. Here and there the operations 
caused by the making of the canal 
have introduced life and action and 
a kind of rude civilization; but for 
miles and miles in every direction, 
as a rule, no sign of man, or of his 
works, is visible. There is a som- 
bre, silent melancholy, produced by 
the complete isolation, in which one 
finds oneself in the desert, that is 
not without its charms, and doubt- 
less it is this feeling, the brooding 
of the soul upon itself, and its sepa- 
ration from human sympathies, 
which causes the Arab to enjoy his 
kief, absolute cessation of care, and 
human sympathy, and all that is 
active—a kind of passive enjoyment 
of existence alone. It may be in- 
duced by smoking, by drinking 
strong coffee, by lying listlessly on 
the sands in the sun ; at any time, 
in fact, when there is no positive 
suffering or discomfort to be en- 
dured. 

Europeans can sleep, may enjoy 
sleep, but they cannot enjoy the 
waking sleep which the Arabs 
call kief. They are constitutionally 
incapable of so doing. 

Very curious and minatng 3 
the long trail of a caravan, ‘ that, 
like a wounded snake, drags its 


slow length along, in journeying 
through the desert—not the caravan, 
half Oriental, half European, got up 
for the pleasure of a European 
notability, who is doing Egypt and 
the East—but the genuine Egyptian 
or Arab caravan. Both have their 
special characteristics. The Ori- 
ental knows the one from the other 
afar off, by the appearance of it, 
although to the European they both 
look alike—but there are general 
characteristics which are common 
to all such. The blazing sea of 
sand is lit up all day by the burn- 
ing sun in summer, and reflects the 
sky above, just like the sea of water. 
The sand is too hot to be trodden 
by the naked foot by man, even of 
him who lives in the desert. The 
travellers are well clothed to keep 
out the heat, and to ward off the 
burning rays of the sun, for it is an 
axiom of the child of the desert that 
what keeps off cold from the body 
will keep off heat too. 

The long line of camels, laden 
with great nets fall of goods, slung 
upon either side of them, sway 
to and fro, as the animals mono- 
tonously raise first the feet on one 
side, and then those on the other, 
in their slinging, swaying walk. 
These are intermingled with the 
dromedaries, or saddle-camels, each 
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walking, now Gotting, lanly ‘slong. 
, ROW g, ong. 
Horses, and horsemen, ro | es- 
trians with long spears or sticks fill 
up the vacant of the proces- 
sion, and a tumultuous herd of cattle, 
goats, and perhaps sheep, bring up 
the rear. 

Occasionally, on the camels, may 
be seen the litter of a native lady, 
decorated with red or yellow facings, 
and often the litter is slung between 
two camels, if it contains a lady of 

uality. 

The head of the caravan, a recog- 
nized chief, whose orders cannot be 
disputed, usually rides a fine drome- 
dary, and is seen during the march 
in the van of the procession. He 
appoints the hours for departure, 
the i and time of encampment, 
the length of the stay, and all other 
matters pertaining to the general 
supervision and conduct of the cara- 
van. He is usually a Bedouin of 
some distinction, and often the chief 
of one of those wandering tribes 
whom the Egyptians fear so much, 
and not without reason. 

Red, blue, purple, yellow, and 
orange are the pervading colours of 
the trappings of the horses and 
dromedaries, and, as the sun glances 
on the spear-heads, and on the 
sword and dagger hilts of the atten- 
dant guards, and on their orna- 
mental turbans, the scene is lively 
and kaleidoscopic in its character. 
But the blazing sun is ever pouring 
down its heated rays on the sand, 
and on the travellers, and on the 
animals they urge on, with a fierce- 
ness of heat that makes the Euro- 
pean tremble as he perspires. 

As a general rule the caravan is 
silent. Noiselessly the camels creep 
over the sand, and even the foot- 
falls of the horses are nearly noise- 
less in the yielding sand. Even the 
young camels and dromedaries, most 
melancholy of youthful animals, 
that frisk about their mothers, do 
so in silence. But sometimes a 
cavalier will enliven the march with 
& song—sometimes, but not often, 
and there is none of that loud talk- 
ing, badinage, or noisy observa- 
tions that would render a European 

, under such circumstances, 
ustling and boisterous. 


The khamsin is the most dan- 
gerous wind encountered by tra- 
vellers in the deserts of Egypt. It 
usually blows from the east or west, 
not from the north or south, and 
raises immense masses of fine dust, 
fine impalpable dust, into the air, 
depositing them hither and thither, 
in strange, fantastically-shaped hil- 
locks. A caravan may be buried 
under such masses of sand, if it 
happens to be in the exact spot 
upon which the khamsin deposits 
its sand-burden. 

We had left the village of Ismail- 
yah in order to inspect the Suez 
canal. Ismailyah owes its origin to 
the canal, and is surrounded by a 
frightful desert. It was last month 
(May) when the sun is gradually ac- 
quiring its greatest intensity of heat 
in Egypt, and the plague of flies is 
daily becoming more and more un- 
bearable to Europeans in that coun- 
try. Our caravan was a small one, 
consisting of about twenty natives 
and four Europeans. 

By degrees the brilliancy of the 
sun, as we rode along, was overcast. 
We were eight miles from Ismail- 
yah. The sky had assumed a heavy 
leaden hue, and a low murmuring 
wind was setting in over the desert. 
No shelter of any kind was near, 
and the natives of our party whis- 
pered fearfully ‘the ‘Ahamsin js 
coming.’ We had three tents with 
us, and had intended bivouacking 
in the desert for several days, 
marching along from one station to 
another on the banks of the canal. 
But our tents would be no protec- 
tion against the khamsin, and there- 
fore there was nothing for it but to 
make our dispositions the best way 
we could for meeting the enemy 
without shelter. There was no 
hope of getting back to Ismailyah, 
or forward to the next station, in 
time to avoid the storm. 

As none of us Europeans had the 
slightest experience of the khamsin 
before, we allowed the natives to do 
as they pleased, and obeyed all 
their instructions. With amazing 
rapidity the loads were taken off 
the camels, and placed, as a sort of 
rampart, to windward—tents and 
boxes of supplies, and miscellaneous 
stores of all kinds in hasty con- 
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fusion. The camels knelt down 
behind this rampart, with their 
noses on the ground. The horses, 
who did not like being in too great 
proximity to the squatting camels, 
were disposed of on the two flanks, 
and behind the camels, protected by 
them and by our impromptu barri- 
cade of tents and boxes, we lay 
down upon the sand. It required 
thick layers of clothes and blankets 
to render this position bearable, 
such was the heat of the ground, 
We covered up our heads carefully. 

These dispositions were made 
with amazing rapidity, as I have 
said; yet, before they were com- 
plete, the khamsin was upon us in 
all its mad violence. The sand was 
whirled about in every direction, 
as it appeared to us lying on the 
ground—sometimes in dark, thick 
masses, and sometimes in round 
spiral columns, and sometimes in 
light fleecy clouds. Theimpalpable 
dust — everywhere, hot, 
stifling, d It got into our 
mouths, an “up our nostrils, and 


into our ears, and into our eyes. 


We were smarting all over with it, 
covered up, bandaged, in fact, as we 
were. We saw the sand, smelt the 
sand, tasted the sand, breathed the 
sand, thought of and heard nothing 
but the sand. 

.At one time it appeared to me, as 
we lay supinely on the ground, that 
Se Se 

was gradually settling down 
upon us, and I thought of what I 
had heard and read of whole cara- 
vans having been buried alive in it. 
I resolved to rise and try to escape 
on horseback. The horse I had 
been riding was a good one. It was 
a chance for life. I stood up and 
tried to find my companions to tell 
them my intention. I could not 
see two yardsin any direction. The 
air was all sand. I could not make 
any one hear, the howling of the 
wind was so violent. I saw suffi- 
cient to convince me that there was 
no escape for me on horseback, for 
** was impossible to find any road, 
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or to know even in what direction I 
should go. I was also convinced, 
however, by my brief inspection of 
the scene in so far as I could inspect 
it, that my fears were mistaken, and 
that no mass of sand was settling 
down upon us. The blast of the 
khamsin was as the blast of a fur- 
nace, scorching. I was quite ex- 
hausted by my exertions. In two 
minutes more I believe I should 
have fainted had I continued on my 
feet; so I threw myself down again, 
and covered up my head. It was 
then that I discovered how wisely 
the arrangements of the natives had 
been made. 

In two hours all traces of the 
storm had passed away, save such 
as remained upon our persons. 

The khamsin ended as abruptly 
as it had begun. The air lost gra- 
dually its load of sand, the sun re- 
appeared, the sky regained its blue 
colour, the horses neighed forth 
their approbation of the change, the 
camels arose and shook off the sand 
that covered them—and we—what 
did we do? We washed ourselves 
with a scanty supply of water, which 
the camels greedily drank after- 
wards; we gave the horses some 
water to drink also; and then we 
opened our chest of soda water, and 
with the heip of a little brandy made 
ourselves a palatable drink. It 
would have been better had it been 
iced, but we were not disposed to 
be fastidious, for our thirst was in- 
tolerablo. 

We re where we were. 
A supply of fresh water was brought 
to us from the fresh-water canal in 
the neighbourhood, which has been 
constructed by the architects of the 
great Isthmus Canal, and in an 
hour afterwards an excellent pillaw 
was ready for us, and some 
mutton grilled to a turn upon a 
heated stone after the Bedouin 
fashion. We enjoyed ourselves 
amazingly in our desert encamp- 
ment, as we spoke and joked about 
the khamsin. 

W. K. 


Pm 
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GONE! 


ONE! Yes he’s gone, with no word of endearment, 
Without a regret or a tear or a sigh, 

No tender speeches to serve as a cerement 

Embalming dead love with a soft-spoken lie! 
A word and a look—a sneer, and they parted ; 

The fabric of years was dissolved in an hour; 
Life is a blank to a girl broken-hearted— 

No warmth in the sunshine nor bloom on the flower! 


Sad little heart! So your hopes are all blighted ; 
Ah! trample out boldly the smouldering flame ; 
Think not again it can e’er be ignited, 
That love unto you can be ever the same. 
Doubtless you'll love with a feeble sensation : 
Regard on the ruins of love may be built; 
Brilliants had ever a paste imitation ; 
Gold oft replaced by some base metal—gilt! 


Wearily gazing, like one who is dreaming, 
Her deep grief yet trying to stifle with sighs, 
Sad, bitter tears will be presently streaming 


From sorrowing depths of those violet eyes : 
Is man so noble, so priceless a treasure? 
Or hearts of fair girls merely toys for the vain ? 
To love or to lose, or to break them at pleasure, 
Like glittering trinkets you wear on your chain? 


Gone! Yes he’s gone, though the birds go on singing, 
Whilst dreamily flutter the fast-falling leaves. 

*Tis over! Yet still merry voices are ringing, 
And reapers yet binding the bright golden sheaves: 

Still the clear brook where they wandered together 
Flows on, though its carol is changed to a moan; 

The same, but how changed, is the bright sunny weathcr 
To one left down-stricken and weeping alone. 


Gone! Yes he’s gone, and she'll nourish her sorrow, 

In silence and sharpness *twill dwell in her breast; 
Sadness as weary to-day as to-morrow, 

The same mocking dreams ever haunting her rest: 
Man, in his anguish, may publish his sadness, 

And brazen it out by the force of his will, 
To woman ’tis given to laugh in her gladness; 

To suffer in silence—to weep and be still ! tan 





SUNSHINE AND FOG. 


Gn Enbitation ta Brighton. 


EAR Harry, now put up your papers, 
And come out of town for a blow; 
The blues you'll be getting and vapours 
Now town is so horribly slow. 
Pray try now your labours to lighten ; 
Relinguish that terrible frown. 
You know it is sunny at Brighton 
When fearfully foggy in town. 


Leave London, so black and so weary, 
For air that is brilliant and clear ; 
Desert those old chambers so dreary, 
And come for a lounge on the pier. 
You'll find that your feet you’ll alight on, 
That success your endeavours will crown, 
When chatting in sunshine at Brighton, 
Forgetting the fog of the town. 


We spend all the morning in splashing, 
In bathing and swimming at Brill’s— 

In bright briny water we’re dashing 
Away all low spirits and ills. 

Little Janet she swims like a Triton, 
Your Lizzie’s not likely to drown 

When sporting in sunshine at Brighton, 
In spite of the fog of the town. 


The Temple to some ancient bencher 
Pray leave, with its deeds and red tape. 
Do try now—I think you might ventare— 
From parchment to make your escape. 
Imagine you're ‘ called,’ so come right on— 
Think mine is a barrister’s gown— 
I plead from the sunshine of Brighton 
To you in the fog of the town. 


The Wilmers—those two little gluttons— 
As I cantered past t’other day, 

Were taking real turtle at Mutton’s 
Along with their friend Charlie Gray : 
We all went with young Captain Crichton 

A glorious ride on the down. 
It’s sunny and pleasant at Brighton 
When fearfully foggy in town. 


Lily Burton is here, with her brother— 
I don’t mean the poor younger son— 

Lord Charlock, who stays with his mother, 
We find is most capital fun. 

Sir Wilfrid his horse looks a sight on— 
He rides most as well as a clown— 

He’s worse in the sunshine of Brighton 
Than shrouded in fog of the town. 





True Blue. 


Come down, then. Take me for your leader, 
And look upon me as your chief, 

Ah, sure, with so special a pleader 
As me, you will throw up your brief! 

My pleasure pray don’t put a blight on, 
For, like unto dear ‘ Mrs. Brown 

I ‘don’t ’old with’ the sunshine of Brighton 
When you’re in the fog of the town. 








TRUE BLUE. 


LUE is the glorious ocean, 
Sublime in its grand unrest ; 
Where wandereth not one creature, 
Save the gull on the white foam-crest. 


Blue is the violet’s petal, 
Intensely, tenderly blue ; 

When her meek eye holds on its lashes 
A trembling gem of dew. 


Blue are the eyes of childhood, 
Sweet spring of smiles and of tears ; 
With a glance that-a good man courteth, 
With a glance that a dad man fears. 


For they reach to our inmost heart-core, 
Do those little eyes in youth ; 

And their instinct never erreth, 
They seek (and they find) the Truth! 


Blue is the riband resting 

On my Love's soft breast of snow ; 
Blue are her eyes, that linger 

On me, with a true love-glow. 


Blue are the heavens expanding, 
In limitless fields away, 

To the land where their gold gates usher, 
The just, into lasting day. 


Blue! ‘tis a glorious colour ! 
Dear reader, would I and you, 

From now till we rest ‘neath the daisies, 
Could but write ourselves ‘ True Blue.’ 


VORQe 











TWO BRIDES. 


NDER the splendour of Fashion’s fane, 
Thronged with the worldly, the wealthy, the vain, 
An ocean of gems in a soft lace-mist, 
Archbishop, two bishops, a dean to ‘ assist!’ 





Flowers, and feathers, and jewels, and lace, 
An ‘ivory’ arm and a ‘ rose-bud’” face, 
Gossamer white o’er a forest of gold, 
Beauty (and money !) in every fold! 


Bound together for good and for ill, 

With a cup of wealih ’twould be hard to fill; 
*Tis already full of the golden store— 

So full that a few of its drops run o’er. 


A fearful power for weal or for woe— 
A power that only a few men know: 
The power to help mankind to good, 
Who use it well, as a Christian should. 


Ah! proud young noble and lady fair, 
Life’s race beginning —glorious pair! 

Bethink ye well of gold’s great might; 
Two paths are open—choose the right! 


* > * * 


Under a moss-covered ivied dome, 

Within the sight of her childhood’s home, 
Scarcely a rustle, scarcely a sound, 

Save the half-breathed sigh of her friends around! 


Grey silk, guiltless of flounces and bows, 

White bonnet adorned with a single rose, 

Soft tender dove eyes, looking down 

With a world of trust in their half-veiled brown! 


The father-rector, godly, wise, 

With faltering voice, with dew-wet eyes, 
Speaking the words ina solemn tone 
That shall give his daughter to one alone. 


One! till together the pair shall lie 

*Neath the daisied green of the turf close by 
One! till the trials of life shall cease, 

And the twin-hearts rest in the sleep of peace! 





A. IB. 




















WITHOUT RESERVE. 


A Story. 
In Turee CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
DEDDINGTON REVISITED. 








os is nothing like going 
away from a place—quite out 
sight—for getting the true view 
of it. 

Now that I have lived away from 
Deddington a few years—and twenty 
years are but a few to look back 
upon,—I must confess I see it to be 
a place of no importance whatever, 
commercially, archzologically, his- 
torically, or in any other way. 

I used to feel somewhat aggrieved 
when my letters came addressed 

YOL. XIl.—NO. LXXI. ~~ 





to ‘ Deddington, near Shiretown,’ or 


* Deddington, Northshire;’ for I 
never doubted that every post-office 
clerk in the three kingdoms knew 
where Deddington was, just as well 
as he knew where Shiretown was— 
or, for that matter, where Northshire 
itself was. I could admit that, 
for correspondents writing from 
Amerita, or the continent, or any- 
where beyond seas, it was excusable 
to add ‘ Northshire,’ or ‘ England ;’ 
but for correspondents dating from 
sin 2F 
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England, Ireland, Scotland, or Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, I saw no excuse 
whatever for any addition at all. 

Since then, however, I have lived 
in many places considerably larger 
even than Shiretown ; and it has hap- 
pened so often within the last twenty 
years that I have met with respect- 
able people, who could have no pos- 
sible inducement to insult me, and 
who yet professed themselves en- 
tirely ignorant of the existence of 
Deddington, that, as I said at first, 
I have now been brought to confess 
my native place to be a place of no 
importance whatever. 

Per contra, I remember a time 
when I thought no other place could 
be of importance compared with it. 

Let me try to describe it as it 
appeared to me then. 

t was a place of incredible clean- 
liness, liveliness, and i 
wealth. 

Its cleanliness was patent to eve 
one; for were there not two ol 
men whose whole and sole duty it 
was to scrape the mud to the sides 
of the streets after every day of bad 
weather ? 

Its liveliness would have been 
sufficiently guaramteed by the simple 
fact of its havimg a market once 
a week, when the carriers’ carts 
came in from all the neighbouring 
villages. But beyond this, the om- 
nibus went to Shiretown no less 
than three days a week, returning 
always the same night. While, to 
crown all, there were no less than 
four fairs in the year, one of which 
lasted two days. 

Its public buildings were the 
pride of all intelligent people. The 
church had the loftiest tower, and 
the biggest windows, and the ugliest 
faces on its corbels, and was the 
oldest, probably, of any church in 
England. There could hardly bea 
doubt that at some time (about the 
introduction of Christianity into this 
island) it had been a minster. The 
monument in the chancel was pro- 
bably that of one of the early bishops 
—as would have been easily proved, 


if its head had not been knocked off 


and lost. 

The Odd Fellows’ Hall was a 
large and well-proportioned build- 
ing, which would hold at the least 
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a hundred thousand people,—or 
perhaps, with a little squeezing, a 
million. It was in this magnificent 
hall that we used to have our 
lectures, for it was the hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institute as well as the 
Odd Fellows. Owing to its vast size, 
there was always found some diffi- 
culty in lighting it, as well as in 
filling it. The audience used to 
gather close to the lecturer and his 
candles, and leave a great dark void 
behind. And I used to think that 
if ever I should achieve greatness 
like that of the lecturer, and stand 
on a little platform behind a little 
table, and have two candles and a 
glass of water to myself, and a long 


The philosophic entertainment of 
the magic-lantern was one of which 
fond at Deddington 


so well, perhaps owing to some d 
fect in the machinery, which always 


justly 
optical art. 
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tropes, they never failed to throw 
us into raptures, and I hardly re- 
member a more painful and dis- 
tressing accident than that of the 
breaking of the tape which held up 
the sheet on which our chromatrope 
was then projected. It was not 
merely that the chromatrope itself 
was thus lost (for we could not ad- 
mit it to be at all the real thing as 

rojected on the end of the hall 
behind us), but the schoolmaster 
and his assistants being thus sud- 
denly revealed behind the curtain, 
were so flurried and put out that 
they went away without the vote of 
thanks to which they were so richly 
entitled. 

It was only once a year, when the 

Odd Fellows walked in procession 
with a band of music, and banners, 
and gay rosettes and sashes, that 
you would have know them for 
what they were. At other times 
they counted merely as publicans, 
butchers, tailors, joiners, shoe- 
makers, and what not. They ap- 
peared, however, to be not merely 
odd, but good-natured fellows too, 
and lent their noble hall for all sorts 
of purposes. 
Not only were the Mechanics’ 
Institute tenants in permanence, so 
many nights a week; not only did 
the magic-lantern people, the mes- 
merists, the ventriloquists, have 
each their turn in it; it was also the 
place for speeches at election time in 
the Tory interest (Deddington being 
a polling-place for the Riding), while 
the Rads (as they were called there) 
held out at the Temperance Hall. 

Then, too, the missionaries used 
to come and have their turn some- 
times in the Odd Fellows’ Hall. But 
the only occasions on which it was 
ever nearly full were those of the 
grand tea-parties, for which at that 


gtonians were 
famous. To these the thirsty vil- 
lagers from round about flocked 
numberless, and thus, swelling the 
population of Deddington itself, 
even that monster hall was now and 
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ton appears to me now abont as 
large as the Tem Hall ap- 


perance p 
peared to me then. (I don’t know 
any building which HE to me 

dd Fellows’ 


quite so large as the 
Hall used to appear.) 

It was in the Temperance Hall 
that I made my first appearance as 
a public character in ‘The Trial of 
John Barleycorn, a very exciting 
drama, which was enacted by sundry 
youths of tender years and great 
seme Me pe of great promise 

ing plentiful at that time in Ded- 
dington, though most of them have 
since turned out men of very mode- 
rate performance. 

John Barleycorn was tried for 
divers high crimes and misde- 
meanours, and, I having been called 
to the Bar a few days previously, 
and promoted with unexampled ra- 
pidity to the honourable office of 
her Majesty’s Attorney-General, it 
was to me that the duty of prosecu- 
tion fell. 

I was fortunate enough to secure 
a conviction. Indeed, John Barley- 


-corn was put down to be found 


guilty in the little books from which 
we all learnt our : 

The speeches which I delivered on 
the part of the Crown gained me so 
much applause, both on the occa- 
sion of the public trial and at various 
subsequent times, when I repeated 
them at my father’s instance from a 
table in our parlour; and the whole 
business, in short, was so pleasant 
to me, that I had for some years 
afterwards a design of applying in 
earnest for the post of Attorney- 
General. The duties of that office 
I had already proved to be quite 
light, and I understood it to a 
position of considerable emolument. 
Omitting, however, to go in for the 
appointment at once, and to take the 
tide of my fortune at the flood, our 
committee (on whose testimonials 
I had chiefly relied) was broken up, 
and I have never since seen my way 
to apply for the next vacancy with 
any chance of success. 

This, however, is a digression, for 
which I beg pardon. It was of 
Deddington I wished to speak. 

Of the church, the Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, the Temperance Hall, I have 
already spoken. What more could 
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any one wish? Well, besides these, 
there were the chapels,—Ebenezer, 
Methodist, and Ranters’, for we were 
great chapel people at Dedding- 
ton 


And as if these were not enough 
you had only to walk two miles out 
of Deddington before you came to 
the Captain’s mansion, which was 
generally admitted to be the finest 
structure anywhere outside the 
Arabian Nights; as indeed the 
Captain himself was the finest and 
the most imperious gentleman. 

Such was Deddington as it ap- 
peared to me when I lived there 
twenty years ago; and its people 
were a high, superior race, suited to 
their place of abode. 

I was told by Ted Tyler that the 
Captain once got a boy seven years’ 
transportation for not taking his hat 
off quick enough when he met him, 
or for putting it on again before the 
Captain was out of sight, I forget 
which. And though no one else was 
quite so high as the Captain, I re- 
member one or two retired drapers 
and grocers, who lived outside the 
town, to whom I looked up with an 
awe which no one else, however 
exalted, has ever since succeeded in 
inspiring within me. 

Two houses in the town were 
conspicuous above the rest. One of 
them was called ‘Myrtle House’ 
(not that there were any myrtles 
near it, which, indeed, were as rare 
as turtles in that part of the country), 
and was the residence of Miss Bel- 
lamy, a maiden lady then abont 
fifty. 

Myrtle House was the largest 
house in the town—a massive square 
stone building, with a front nearly 
all windows, and a porch with pil- 
lars of fine polished marble. 

Miss Bellamy was known to be a 
lady of great wealth. Her father 
had been, many years previously, a 
successful barrister, and she, his 
only child, had succeeded to her 
fortune while yet young. An early 
ag gear pe some said—inability 
in the male sex in general to find 
courage to propose to so rich a lady, 
others said—had kept her single, 
and single there was every prospect 
of her remaining. 

For, indeed, when she walked out 
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on fine days with her footman be 
hind her and her lapdog beside her 
or when, on wet days, she brought 
out her big carriage (for she kept a 
carriage, and even visited at the 
Captain’s at long intervals), he 
would have been a bold man who. 
seeing her, could have conceived 
the notion of making an offer of 
marriage to Miss Bellamy. 

The other house of the two was 
the house of my uncle. It was not 
nearly so grand as Myrtle House, 
and it had no special name of its 
own, being merely known as ‘ Law- 
yer Enoch’s, in Broad Street;’ but 
it was a good, substantial house, 
much bigger than most of the other 
houses in the town. 

Externally the most remarkable 
thing about it was that the front 
door was approached by a series ot 
steps—quite a long flight it seemed 
to me—with a hand-rail beside them 
for safety. And as my uncle himself 
happened to be—or seemed to be, 
which was the same thing—the tall- 
est man whom I had ever, up to 
that time, seen going about loose, E 
imagined the steps had. been put 
there to assist the advantages which 
nature had given him in getting 
a good view of the surrounding 
country. He was my father’s 
younger brother — Christian name 
Thomas—my father’s being William. 
And while I am naming names I 
might as well, on the chance of the 
reader’s caring to hear it, name my 
own. It also is, as my father’s was, 
William Enoch. At that time I 
added ‘Jun.’ to it; but that, alas! 
is no longer necessary, my dear old 
senior having been gone these many 
years to the dear wife who had gone 
before him, and whom I hardly ever 
knew, and to the dear lads and girls 
(all gone too, except me) who were, 
I hope, better children to him than 
ever I have been. 

Thomas Enoch, my uncle, or, as 
he was more commonly called, 
‘Lawyer Enoch,’ was a prosperous 
man; and if honesty, and goodness 
of heart, and strict integrity de- 
served prosperity, he had only his 
just wages. His practice had been 
a large and a lucrative one (chiefly 
conveyancing) for many years, 
about the time I left Deddington he 
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had admitted my cousin Tom, his 
son, to a share of the business, which 
he hoped soon to hand over to him 
entirely. 

But what is our life? Is it not 
even a vapour? Young Tom (so 
healthy and strong he always looked) 
died years ago. Cousin Jem died 
within a year of him, and Charlie 
with almost as short an interval. 

It has happened that almost every 
visit I have paid to my native town 
since I first left it has been on an 
errand of death. Mound after mound 
in the little churchyard, and a long 
row of tombstones, first of our own 
branch of the family, then of my 
uncle’s, give the dates of my journey- 


ings. 

When I went three months ago, 
though I went on a very painful 
errand, it was a positive relief to me 
to think I was not going to a fu- 
neral. 

It was midday when I arrived, 
and market-day. The town looked 
strangely deserted as compared with 
the old boyish days. There were 
the old carriers’ carts; there were 
stalls (butchers’ stalls and the like) 
scattered here and there in the street, 
at which their owners waited pa- 
tiently for the customers who stayed 
away as patiently. I thought I 
noticed here and there in a stranger’s 
face some traces of an old school- 
fellow’s features; and now and then, 
but not so often, the strangers 
looked hard at me as if they, too, 
had some suspicion of old acquaint- 
ance. 

The church, though still a good 
one, did not look so palpably a ca- 
thedral as I used to think; nor in- 
deed, I was ashamed to admit, was 
its architecture without suspicion of 
later centuries than I would fain 
have believed. 

The Temperance Hall was, though 
I could hardly believe it, converted 
into an iron-founder'’s casting-shed. 

The Odd Fellows’ Hall—whether 
the adjacent houses had been raised 
or it had been lowered and short- 
ened—looked externally only like 
one of a row of houses of very mo- 
derate pretensions. 

Broad Street belied its name, and 
looked, in fact, quite narrow. 

I met the Admiral’s carriage (he 
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was promoted from Captain long 
ago). I kept on my hat, and though 
three months have elapsed no pro- 
ceedings have yet been taken against 


me. 

Passing Myrtle House, I happened 
to strike my stick against one of the 
fine polished marble pillars. The 
ring was unmistakeably wooden— 
and indeed the paint sadly wanted 
renewing. 

When I reached my uncle’s house 
it was no longer a surprise to me to 
find only four steps at the door in- 
stead of the old flight of forty or 
fifty, and to find in him, instead of 
the very tallest man, a man who 
had never been very much above 
the average height, and who now, at 
seventy-two, stooped a little with 
years, and more with the weight of 
_— that had been laid upon 


CHAPTER II. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION. 


I said the occasion of this visit of 
mine to Deddington, though not a 
funeral, was a sad one. You shall 
judge. 

My uncle, in the long practice of 
his profession, made a good deal of 
money; and in the early part of his 
career, when he had a family about 
him, he was very careful to increase 
his savings. Of later years, when 
successive bereavements had left 
him only one daughter, Ada, to care 
for, he thought less and less of 
money. He gave very generously 
to the poor, not only through public 
institutions, but by many a secret 
charity, where his right hand knew 
not of his left hand’s bounty. Many 
a Christmas board smoked —— 
ingly, which, but for his open hand 
would have been bare. Many a 
grate, in many a cottage, on many a 
winter’s night burnt with a ruddy 
glare, which, but for him, would 
have been black and cold. And, 
beyond this, he spent liberally upon 
his house and daughter. His house 
was noted far away for the perfect 
taste and elegance of its equipments. 
From attic to cellar it was his pride 
to have everything as complete and 
as good as money could make it. 
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‘You will have quite enough, my 
girl, when I have spent all I can in 
this way,’ he would say, ‘to make 
the men run after you.’ 

As for Ada herself, his trouble 
was that money was not able to buy 
anything quite good enough for her. 
Her little phaeton and her pair of 
greys was the prettiest turn-out in 
that Riding; but it was not nearly 
good enough. So of her jewellery, 
her dresses, her piano, her harp, her 
love-birds in their gilded cage, her 
wonderful Pomeranian, ‘ Nelly’ 
(which took the first prize at the 
dog show year by year, as a matter 
of course); all these were good, 
were, indeed, of the very best, but 
were not good enough, he said—not 
half good enough. 

For Ada was the light of his life, 
in whom and for whom alone he 
any longer cared to live. 

She herself declared she had given 
upall hope of the men ever running 
after her, and already regarded her- 
self as the legitimate successor of 
Miss Bellamy in the honours of old 


maidenhood at Deddington. ‘ Five- 


and-twenty already, papa, and not 
yet engaged,’ she used to say; ‘I’m 
afraid I’m a bad lot. I shall go and 
ask Miss Bellamy what is the best 
thing for rheumatism at my time of 
life, and see if she can exchange my 
Nelly for a respectable, well-con- 
ducted cat’ Or if Miss Bellamy 
happened to drive past at such a 
time, she would make a great pre- 
tence of beckoning to her from the 
windows, with a view to stopping 
her and asking these questions, but 
always took good care not to let 
that lady see her motions. 

In these demonstrations against 
Miss Bellamy her papa, she noticed, 
never joined, but, indeed, always 
deprecated them, and seemed to 
have a singular respect and defer- 
ence for that lady which was unac- 
countable, seeing that they never, 
under any circumstances, visited 
each other, and, to Ada’s knowledge, 
had not even spoken to each other 
for many years. 

‘Old maid, indeed’ he would 
answer her, ‘I never feel sure, 
until you come in to breakfast, 
that you have not eloped in the 
night.’ 
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And of course Ada, though not 
engaged, had not reached five-and- 
twenty without having the chance 
to be so. The simple fact was, that 
she would not leave her father, and 
was cold to all advances, and that 
as he seemed to find all his happi- 
ness in her, she was content to 
devote herself wholly to him. 

It must be now about five years 
since my uncle finally gave up to 
his two chief clerks the business 
which, if I had had the good luck to 
be a lawyer instead of a civil engi- 
neer, he would have given up to 
me. And from that time he and 
Ada became more and more to each 
other. He took to travelling with 
her a good deal from place to place. 
He turned all his investments into 
the simplest channels, so that his 
income might come to him, whether 
from rents, or stocks, or mortgages, 
with as little trouble or anxiety to 
himself as possible. In fact he set 
his house in order, that he might 
wait in peace for the day of his 
departure. 

The only exception that he made 
in his determination to be rid of 
business was, that for two years or 
upwards he yielded to solicitations 
and continued to be a director of 
the County Bank. It is now about 
two years and a half since he carried 
out, however, his long-announced in- 
tention, and resigned hisseat. He was 
persuaded at the same time, never- 
theless, to keep his shares, lest his 
sale of them should damage the 
concern, in which he still had every 
confidence. 

Up to that time I had myself had 
a few shares in the bank. But, on 
resigning, he wrote me that so long 
as he been on the board he had 
considered himself in some sort the 
responsible guardian of my interests, 
but now he could no longer advise 
me what to do with my money. He 
would merely say that up to that 
time he knew the concern to be 
thoroughly sound, and to be earn- 
ing year by year the good dividends 
it paid. Now that he was leaving, 
there was to be new blood infused 
into the board, and a new manager 
was to take the helm who was am- 
bitious to extend their business and 
undertake transactions of much 
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greater magnitude than they had 
formerly taken in hand. I must 
use my own judgment, he said, and 
continue a shareholder or not, as I 
thought best. 

Well, it happened just at that 
time that a favourable chance pre- 
sented itself for me to enter into 
partnership with my present part- 
ners, so I sold out my shares in the 
bank and found employment for my 
money in business; doing so, I con- 
fess, not without many regrets at 
withdrawing from so flourishing a 
concern, and many misgivings as to 
whether I should ever again have 
from my savings so comfortable an 
addition to my small income as I 
had had till then. 

These regrets ceased, and were 
exchanged for a profound thankful- 
ness, when, @ year ago, the new ma- 
nager absconded, and it was found 
‘that he had committed the bank to 
liabilities which rendered it per- 
fectly insolvent, and involved the 
ruin of nearly every shareholder in it. 

But my delight at my own escape 
was sadly tempered by regret that 
my good old uncle was fatally in- 
volved in the great catastrophe. 

The bank being on the principle 
of unlimited liability, of course those 
shareholders who had money had 
to make good the deficiencies of the 

r proprietors, and Thomas 
Fmoch’s wealth was but as a drop in 
the bucket of the overwhelming 
commitments of the bank. 

For a while it was hoped—as it 
always is hoped on such occasions 
—that the concern would be wound 
up without calling on the share- 
holders to contribute more than the 
capital they had already paid up. 

But a few months proved the 
groundlessness of such a hope, and 
such of the shareholders as were 
more abundantly endowed with pru- 
dence than honesty, anticipated the 
calls of the official liquidators ‘by 
levanting, and leaving those to bear 
the burden of debt whose sense of 
honour refused to allow them to 
follow such examples. 

My uncle s it ox to the last, 
surrendered everything he possessed 
to the creditors, and saw himself 
utterly bankrupt in all but his in- 
tegrity. 
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This visit of mine to Deddington, 
in fact, was to enable me to be pre- 
sent at the sale of all his household 
effects, and to buy in again at the 
auction, for his use and Ada’s, such 
things as I could not see taken from 
them so Jong as it was in my poor 
power to prevent it. But, 
pily, it was but little that I id 

0, my means being much more 
limited than my good-will. 

It was Ada who opened the door 
for me. She was cheerful, and re- 
signed to her altered lot, thinking 
indeed only of her father, as he 
seemed to think only of her. 

She had plans of her own, chief 
of which was that plan of all well- 
educated, needy ladies—to take the 
situation of a governess. As for 
her father, she knew not, and he 
knew not, what was to be done; but 
they did not doubt that some 
friendly door would open to him, 
and 

* He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providentially caters for the sparrow, ~ 
Be comfort to his age.’ 


Nor need I say that a friendly 


‘door was set open to him that 


night, and that he very frankly ac- 
cepted the shelter of my town lodg- 
ings until happier days should 
come. 

Ada, meanwhile, had acce 
the invitation of afriend a few miles 
away to stay a few weeks with her; 
and thus the two were to be parted 
4 almost the first time in her 

e. 

I think the prospect of this sepa- 
ration pained them more that night 
than the loss of all their possessions. 
They sat all the evening clasped in 
each other’s arms. And she pil- 
lowed his head upon her breast, as 
he had so often pillowed hers. 

She took me through the rooms, 
and a very dreary round it was. 
The stair oe were up, and so 
were the bed-room carpets. The 
boards were marked by dirty feet, 
for the elegant and superior house- 
hold furniture and effects had been 
on view all day. Townsfolk who 
had never crossed the threshold be- 
fore had been through every room 
in the house save one. Brokers 
from Shiretown had sounded all the 
chairs and tables and bedsteads. 
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Everything was ticketed and num- 
bered for the sale on the morrow. 
Lot 342 was the gilded cage with 
Ada’s love-birds, and Lot 370 was 
‘Nelly. Lot 420 was her harp, 
and Lot 421 her piano. These 
things I marked for my own. Lots 
500 to 574 inclusive were my un- 
cle’s books, done up in bundies of 
about half a dozen, irrespective of 
subject. I looked through these, 
and noted a few parcels which con- 
tained his favourite authors. I 
noted the numbers of some few 
choice pieces of furniture, and then 
we returned to the little room where 
my uncle sa looking into the fire. 
He and Ada had sat there all day, 
keeping the door locked, while the 
tramp of footsteps went on out- 


side, 

We did not sit long, however, be- 
fore my uncle went off in low spirits 
enough to his bed. But Ada and I 
sat later, side by side (on a favourite 
little couch), and there we had a 
conversation we are not likely soon 
to forget. Indeed, we sat and talked 
so long that it was morning before 
I went off to my resting-place, which 
she told me I should find in Lot 
127. 
And I wish I may never havea 
worse lot than I found it. It wasa 
good bed, in which Ihad slept many 
a time before, and I jotted it down 
as one of the things I must try to 
buy, along with the little couch. 
But a man does not find sleep in the 
downiest pillow, unless he takes it 
with him, and I did not sleep that 
night. 

Indeed, at breakfast time, we none 
of us looked much refreshed. And 
when the townsfolk began to come 
in again for their final view, it cost 
us some little effort to rouse our- 
selves into decent spirits. Ada went 
off to a neighbour’s to be out of the 
sound of the auctioneer’s hammer. 
My uncle, however, put on a cheer- 
ful, brave face, stayed at home, and 
went, stick in hand, from room to 
room, and told the real value of this 
piece of furniture and that to friends 
who wished to purchase, and won 
good-will and sympathy in his mis- 
fortune, as he had won respect and 
teem in his prosperity. 

Amongst others came in old Miss 
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Bellamy. My uncle yd her com: 

up the stairs, and drew me 

into a bedroom till she passed, and 
so kept out of her sight till she had 
gone from room to room, slowly, 
through all the house, and left it 


again. 

After her came, in a little while, 
two respectable-looking men, strang- 
ers to the town—brokers, it was 
whispered, from London—and these 
having also gone the round of the 
house, note-book in hand, chose for 
themselves seats in front, near the 
auctioneer’s desk, and, the hour of 
sale being close at hand, made it 
very clear that they had come with 
decided intentions of doing business. 

Strange, how elastic is the spirit 
under trouble. As the sale went on, 
and my uncle saw first one favourite 
piece of furniture and then another 
fall under the hammer, his spirits 
rose, and he became very cheerful 
and lively. He chuckled and rubbed 
his hands when things went for more 
than he had given = them, although 
it put no penny in his pocket. He 
took it as a high personal compli- 
ment that the two London brokers 
should have come down to Dedding- 
ton. ‘There is not another house 
in the town they would have come 
to,’ he said. And when he found 
that nearly everything was being 
knocked down either to them or to 
other strangers whom no one knew, 
he began to think the fame of his 
good taste must have spread very 
widely. 

In fact the townsfolk got hardly 
anything. Itsoon became = 
that the strangers meant to have it 
all their own way, and when once or 
twice a townsman, having set his 
mind on some particular article, was 
allowed to get it only after it had 
been run up to about double its 
value, townspeople became very shy 
of bidding, and it not been that 
there were two or three sets of these 
foreign brokers, the front-seat couple 
would have had all at their own 
price. Indeed, as it was, the prices 
of the early part of the sale were not 
maintained. For the strangers 
played into each other’s hands after 
a while, and spared each other’s 


urses. ; 
It was some little surprise to me 
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that none of them bid against me for 
the few lots I had marked, and that 
they all fell to me at less than haif 
their value. 

Hopkins, the butler, who had 
lived with my uncle forty years 
(having come as stable boy), made 
two or three bids at one lot, and got 
it, that lot being the brass door- 

late, with ay uncle’s name on it. 

e did not bid at anything else, but 
wrapped this up carefully, with its 
screws, and went off with it. 

* You'll never make money of that 
bargain, Hopkins,’ said my uncle; 
but no one else joked the old man 
upon his purchase. 

It was a two days’sale; and when 
all was over, it was actually found 
that nine-tenths of the goods which 
had been sold had become the pro- 
perty of some half-dozen strangers, 
and that these half-dozen had all 
been acting in concert, the real pur- 
chasers of the whole being James 
and Patchett, the eminent brokers 
in Oxford Street. 

They said they would send orders 
from London in a day or two for the 
disposal of their purchases, which, 
in the meantime, they would be glad 
if they could leave. ‘Perhaps my 
uncle would be willing to still con- 
sider them at his service until they 
sent for them.’ 

My uncle thanked them, but could 
not accept such a loan from strangers. 
He was going, he said, that night to 
the hotel, and next day with me to 
London. 

‘Take the key, Hopkins,’ he said, 
‘and leave it at the Bank. And 
Hopkins took it and locked the door. 

‘Why, what extravagance is this, 
Hopkins?’ he exclaimed again, as 
he saw the cab from the Sun waiting 
for him at the door. ‘Do you think 
all this has taken the uso of my 
limbs from me, and that I could not 
walk a couple of hundred yards? 

‘I am not going to have a lot of 
pore staring at you as you walk,’ 
said Hopkins. 


So we got in—Hopkins outside 
with the driver. 

* Why, he’s taking us round by 
Jackson’s Lane,’ said my uncle, as 
he pulled down the window, and 
called to the driver to know where 
he was going. 
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‘It’s all right,’ said Hopkins; 
* T’ve a call to make, if you'll excuse 
me taking the liberty.’ 

*Confound his impudence, said 
my uncle, ‘driving me about to 
make his calls!’ 

Now, Jackson’s Lane is just out- 
side the town, and has a few pretty 
little semi-detached houses in it, 
each with a neat bit of garden in 
front. 

We stopped in a minute at one of 
the prettiest of these, and Hopkins 
jumped down and opened the door 
of the cab and the gate of the 


en. 
* Please to - in, sir, for only 
one minute,’ said Hopkins, with an 


air of great embarrassment, such as 
I might have imagined him to 
assume in case of his being suddenly 
detected stealing the spoons. ‘ Please 
do step in, sir, and excuse the 


And at that moment the house 
door opened, and out stepped Bur- 
nett, my uncle’s cook, and stood at 
the end of the little gravel walk, 
curtseying and blushing violently. 

‘Why, Burnett, what in the name 
of goodness do you and Hopkins 
mean ?’ asked my uncle. 

‘Not Burnett any longer,’ Hop- 
kins broke in. ‘I was tired of see- 
ing her crying in the kitchen this 
morning, so as I happened to have a 
marri licence in my pocket, we 
walked as far the church while the 
sale was on, and she came out Mrs. 
Hopkins, if you'll excuse us taking 
such a liberty without naming it 
first to you.’ 

‘It’s the most sensible thing you 
ever did in your life,’ said my uncle; 
‘but I had some thought of asking 
her myself.’ 

Mrs. Hopkins blushed redder than 
before, and dropped short curtsies 
without intermission. 

‘So you’ve brought me here to 
wish you joy. Well, God bless you 
both 

‘It was not exactly that,’ said 
Hopkins; ‘indeed, I could not have 
taken such @ liberty. But I thought, 
sir, perhaps—I thought that, per- 
haps, you and Miss Ada—and Bur- 
nett thought too—’ 

‘Why, my good Hopkins,’ said 


my uncle, ‘what does this mean?’ 
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for he had quite broken down, and 
could say no more. 

* We thought, sir,’ broke in Mrs. 
Hopkins, late Burnett, ‘as he says, 
that as we have lived under the 
same roof with you and Miss Ada 
so many years, you would, perhaps, 
let us live under the same roof with 
you 2 little longer, we being too old 
to make new friends. So Hopkins, 
he had a chance to get this house, 
and he has made it as comfortable 
as he can, and we thought you 
would, perhaps, let us live with you 
here till you find a more fitting 
place; and Burnett, as she con- 
cluded her speech (which she had 
not got through without many in- 
terruptions), polished the door-plate 
with her apron, and my uncle read 
his own name upon it. 

Then we went into the parlour, 
and he buried his face for a minute 
in his hands. When he lifted it again 
Hopkins was standing with his bank 
deposit-book in his hand. 

‘Oh, master,’ he said, ‘ yours has 
been such an easy service, that to 
have no one to serve will be harder 
work. Let us stay with you still. 
Don’t call it staying with us. See 
here; all we have is yours. We 
have no other use for it; take it for 
yourself and Miss Ada; only don’t 
let us part.’ And he put the deposit- 
book on the table, at my uncle’s 
hand. 

The old lawyer looked at him 
steadily for a while before he found 
words to answer him. 

‘ Hopkins, he said, ‘I have read 
of such servants as you and Burnett 
in books, but I never believed in 
them.’ 

‘ And I,’ said Hopkins, ‘ have read 
of such masters as ours, and found 
it very easy to believe in them.’ 

‘ But 1 could not take it, Hopkins. 
I am going to London with Will.’ 

‘Why not take it, sir? it is only 
a little of what you have overpaid 
me.’ 

‘I have never paid you at all, 
Hopkins; such service as yours is 
not paid with money. But we will 
stay with you to-night instead of 
going to the hotel. There, now.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ chuckled the old butler, 
‘and longer than to-night, or my 
name’s not Hopkins.’ 
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After this we sat a long time 
without speaking, until a knock 
came to the door, and in an instant 
Ada was in her father’s arms. Ho 
kins had sent word to her wheres 
would find him, and Mrs. Hopkins 
had met her at the door, and told 
and that her bed was prepared for 

er. 

‘What does it all mean, papa? 
Hopkins and Burnett here, and 
you?’ 

‘ Hopkins and Burnett count only 
as one, my dear, now. They got 
married this morning. is is their 
house, and they persist in calling it 
mine, and they don’t want to part 
with me, but wish just to keep their 
old situation, they say. That's all.’ 

Then Ada ran out to wish the old 
couple joy. And they laughed with 
her a little, and cried with her a 
good deal before she came back to us. 

And indeed I hardly know what 
emotions were strongest with any of 
us all the rest of the evening. But 
Iam sure that none of us was ‘all 
unhappy.’ 

Even when my uncle took up the 
book and we heard him read—(low, 
and unconscious that his lips were 
forming the words)— 

‘Oh that I were as in months 
past, as in the days when God pre- 
served me; when his candle shined 
upon my head, and when by his 
light I walked through darkness; 
as I was in the days of my youth, 
when the seeret of God was _— 
my tabernacle; when the — 
was yet with me, when my chil 
were about me ;’— 
even, I say, as we caught his low 
words, the tender pity in his voice 
seemed rather pity for another than 
himself. 

But when Ada took the book out 
of his hand, and said, ‘ I will read to 
you, papa ;’ and when she turned to 
another e and read out, firmly 
and boldly, ‘Oh give thanks unto 
the Lord, for he is good, for his 
mercy endureth for ever, we felt 
then that she had struck the truer 
and the nobler key, and before she 
came to the end of the psalm we 
did not doubt that he who had 
turned our water-springs into dry 
ground could turn again our dry 
ground into water-springs; that he 
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who had minished us and brought 


when it was gro 

with as ee 

he had asked, if anything 

wanted. And so we went to bed in 
the new house, with the old door- 
plate on the new door. 

Ada’s love-birds hung in their old 
cage in the window, and Nelly, 
coiled up in her basket, kept watch 
outside her chamber. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
SILLY OLD FOOLS. 


It might have been perhaps half 
an hour after we had finished break- 
fast next morning, while we sat 
talking over our little half-formed 
plans, when we heard the garden- 
gate creak on its hinges, and Ada, 
looking out, exclaimed, ‘ Why, papa, 
it’s Miss Bellamy coming in; and 


in another instant Hopkins reported . 


that that lady asked leave to see my 
uncle. 

‘Show Miss Bellamy in,’ he said, 
and we noticed a strange flush on 
his worn, old face. 

She had walked down unattended, 
and it was now so rare a thing to see 
her walking that I dare say she was 
hardly known as she passed along 
the street. She carried a light sil- 
ver-headed cane, and leant on ita 
little as she came to the chair I 
placed for her. 

‘I have been a long time coming 
to see you, Thomas,’ she said, ‘and 
I doubt you will think I have chosen 
my time badly at last.’ 

‘Never, Fanny,’ he answered; 
‘late or soon could make no differ- 
ence in your welcome.’ 

How strange it sounded to us to 
hear them calling each other by 
their Christian names. Ada and I 
tried which of us could open our 
eyes the widest. 

‘I am so sorry,’ she said. 

* Yes, for this little one,’ laying 
his hand on Ada’s head; ‘we must 
all be sorry for her.’ 

*‘ And for you too.’ 

‘Oh! as for me, what matter 
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whether my money be taken from 
me now, orl from it in a year or 
two?’ 

‘Thomas, she said, ‘you must 
stay with us the year or two.’ 

‘Stay where?’ he asked. 

‘In your own old house, where 
else? See here, it was for me the 
Admiral bought your house and 
grounds a fortnight since. These 
are the papers making them mine. 
Take them.’ 

He rose from his chair and held 
out his hand as if begging her to 
forbear; he shook his head but did 
not s 

She went on. ‘ It was for me that 
those London brokers bought all in 
your house at the sale. See, here is 
my receipt from the auctioneer. 
Take it.’ 

Then he took both her hands and 
bowed his stiff old back, and kissed 
them tenderly, as a young lover 
kisses those of his love. But he 
shook his head and said, tremu- 
lously, ‘ It cannot be, Fanny; it can- 
not be.’ 

‘But hear me out, she said, ‘I 
have not done yet. You say it can- 
not be because you think I want to 
make a useless gift. And I know 
as well as you do that a big house 
would be worse than useless to you, 
left as they say you are. But, 
Thomas, I came to say something 
more. Then we noticed that the 
old lady hesitated, and looked at us, 
and seemed for an instant embar- 
rassed. Ada beckoned to me and 
said, ‘ We will walk in the garden a 
minute, papa.’ 

But Miss Bellamy with an effort 
recovered herself, and said, ‘ No, no; 
why should I care to speak before 
you children, for you are but chil- 
dren. Stay with us, and hear all I 
have to say to your papa.’ 

‘ Thomas, I have reconsidered my 
answer to you. I have taken a long 
time to reconsider it; but you will 
have the less doubt of my knowing 
my own mind now. Do you re- 
member what it was you came and 
said to me fifty years ago?’ 

‘ As if it were yesterday.’ 

‘Let me see, then, if I remember 
it too; for it has seemed to me for 
years as onlya dream. I will tell 
you what it is that I dream did 
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really happen, and you shall stop 
me where my seems false. 

‘I dream of myself as a young 
girl of twenty whom every one knew 
to be an heiress, whom some few 
thought to be beautiful’"—(my uncle 
nodded gently)—‘ and whom Thomas 
Enoch mistakenly thought to have 
a heart, and be good, and worthy to 
be loved.’ 

. -_ mistakenly,’ my uncle whis- 

red. 

‘I dream of Thomas Enoch as a 
young man who had his way to 
make in the world, and who, though 
only two-and-twenty, already gave 
signs of making it. 

‘I dream that he—that is, you— 
came to me once and told mea story 
of first love ; that I put him off with 
an uncertain answer, not knowing 
my own mind, and being foolish and 
heartless’-—(my uncle shook his 
head)—‘ that at last I sent him to 
my father, knowing well what an- 
swer he would get; that my father, 
a successful barrister, rejected per- 
emptorily the suit of the young 
solicitor, and made it impossible for 
him to revisit at our house. 

‘I dream that in a little while he 
forgot me.’ 

* Never!’ exclaimed my uncle. 

* At any rate, that when my father 
soon died, when I was left my own 
mistress, and mistress of all my 
father’s wealth, Thomas Enoch never 
gave me asecond chance of becoming 
his; that though I had come to 
know my own mind only too well, 
and loved him, oh! so truly’—(my 
uncle lifted his head with a strange 
expression of surprise upon his 
face)—‘ he never came again. 

‘I dream that while I waited and 
watched him day by day, hoping 
always that he would stop at my 
door and not go past it, a horrid 
suspicion rose in my mind that it 
was my money that kept us apart. 

. that just as I thought 
the way was opening for us to come 
together again he formed the ac- 
quaintance of one whom no man 
could help loving; that in a little 
while he married her, and found in 
her a better wife than ever he could 
have found in me.’ 

‘A good wife, indeed, thank God!’ 
my uncle said, mournfully. 
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‘And then the dream grows less 
like a dream and more like reality, 
for it has living evidence in the pre- 
sent, and stern memorials of the 
past to fall back upon. YetI will 
call it a dream still. 

**T dream that this wife blessed 
him with a happy family, who grew 
up to be his pride, and the envy of 
less happy men and women; that 
one by one they were all taken from 
him, wife and children too, all save 
one’ (and she laid her hand on 
Ada’s head); ‘and I saw him go 
often with that one to the church- 
yard, carrying flowers, and come 
home empty-handed. And I asked 
myself—I dream that I asked my- 
self—* Why was I left to see myself 
change from young to middle-aged, 
from middle-aged to old, useless and 
with my heart all dried to dust, 
while the young and happy were 
taken away? Would it not have 
been wiser and better, more econo- 
mical and less wasteful, in the great 
Dispenser of happiness, that I should 
have been sent to my sleep there 
instead of one of these?” For the 
flowers too would have been saved. 

* And so I seem to see the years 
roll on, weary year after weary year, 
and I live my useless life, unloved 
and uncared for, and I see you day 
by day; but there is a gulf between 
us as deep as the grave to which 
we are both going. Yet even across 
the gulf it is pleasant to me to see 
you,—it is in the one pleasure 
T have in life; and therefore (what 
other reason should I seek) one 
morning I wake to find it is to be 
taken from me. 

‘I wake to find that as your want 
of money parted us once, your loss 
of it is to part us again ;—that you 
are a ruined man, and that all you 
have is to be sold, and I am to see 
you houseless and homeless.’ 

* No, no,’ said my uncle. 

* Then, being broad awake to what 
I should suffer, and having grown 
so old and selfish, I try to save 
myself that pang; I buy your house, 
and everything of yours that I can 
get, and I come to beg you to take 
them all back again, and to take 
me with them. 

‘ There,’ she said, ‘it’s out at last : 
but don’t interrupt me yet;—this 
































is the longest h I ever made 
in my life, and I shall never again 
have occasion to make another half 
so long. 

‘ These children never heard an 
offer of marriage before, and I sup- 
pose few people ever have heard 
one made by a lady. 

‘Thomas. you made me an offer 
of marriage fifty years ago, and were 
rejected. Now I come and make 
you one:—will you have revenge ? 
or will you let a woman plead to 
you successfully ? 

* Pity me. I am old, and rich, 
and lonely,—oh ! so lonely. You are 
old, too, and poor, and will you not 
be lonely if you are parted from this 
girl?’ 

One of my uncle’s hands was 
covering his eyes. He stretched out 
the other, and Ada’s dropped into 
it and pressed it. 

‘ We are tottering down to the 
grave. Letus totter down together. 
It may be but a few days’ journey. 
It may bemore distant. That is in 
God’s hand. 


‘ Let me give up to you the heavy . 


burden of riches I have borne so 
long. Idon’t know what to do with 
my money. I want some one to 
teach me how to use it. I want 
some one to leave it to. I want to 
think I have done some good with 
it. 

* Thomas, I have wondered often 
why I was rich, and why I was 
spared so long. I think now that I 
have found it out, that it is for this I 
have been trusted with riches, and 
spared for this. 

*“So much as money can buy,” I 

| have often said, “if it could but 
‘buy me love!” But now, as it can- 
not, let me try to win it other ways. 

‘Let me try to get some little 
share in Ada’s love. Will you try 
and persuade her that you thought 
me loveable once? And will you, 
neither for what I am, nor what I 
have, but for the memory of that 
girl whom years ago you wished 
to be the mother of your children, 
let your child, oh ! Thomas, for that 
memory, call me mother !’ 

She ended, and the dear old face, 
lit up with a beauty that the elo- 
quence of her intense emotion had 

kindled, was covered with blushes ; 
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and never have I seen any young 
face whose loveliness has been half 
so much enhanced by blushes as 
those wrinkled features were. 

She ended, and putting her trem- 
bling hand on his, said, ‘ Now, 
Thomas, answer me, before these ; 
openly as I have spoken before 
them.’ 

And he gave her his answer 
almost instantly,—pausing only till 
he had so far mastered his emotion 
that he could command his voice. 

He took her hand between both 
his, and looked her full in the face. 

‘ Fanny, I take you at your word. 
I will not go away, but will take 
you home to my house at last.’ 

Ada put one arm round his neck, 
and the other round hers, and kissed 
them both. 

* May God bless you, papa! I am 
sure you are doing right. And, 
mamma, I do love you already,—I 
will love you truly, and be a good 
child to you. And'TI’ll help you to 
spend your money, mamma, I will 
indeed, for that is all I am good for.’ 

And, laughing and sobbing, Ada 
brought the two dear old faces to- 
gether, and they kissed each other 
for the first time in their lives ;—she 
at seventy, and he at seventy-two. 


That is the only pro of mar- 
riage I ever heard ay my life, 
except my own, which I ought to 
have said I made two nights earlier, 
after my uncle had gone to bed, and 
while Ada and I were seated on Lot 


30. 

It is, as I said, three months since 
the sale took place. And on the 
Sunday following the banns of mar- 
riage were published in the parish 
church ‘between Thomas Enoch, 
widower, and Frances Bellamy, 
spinster, both of this parish.’ And 
within ten minutes of the close of 
the morning service they had been 
pronounced a couple of silly old 
fools by half the congregation: a 
sentence which I, for one, don’t at 
all confirm, and which indeed most 
of those who pronounced it retracted 
again before the day was out. 

I believe Hopkins and his bride 
had some serious thought of alleging 


just cause and impediment why 


these two should not be joined to- 
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gether in holy matrimony. At any 
rate they being in church (quite in- 
credulous of the rumour they had 
heard) were observed to rise in their 
seats when the names were read 
out; but whether it were that asto- 
nishment took from them the power 
of speech, or be it as it might, they 
sat down again, and, so far as 
audible protest went, remained for 
ever silent. 

And in consideration of their not 
forbidding the union (at least I do 
believe they thought themselves at 
first retained through fear), and in 
order to mollify them still farther, 
these two good old souls were given 
to understand that they could by no 
means be allowed to occupy the 
house in Jackson’s Lane, but that 
the door-plate must be brought 
back to Broad Street, and they 
themselves must follow it with all 
convenient speed. 

There is no more to be told. The 
wedding took place about a month 
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afterwards. Ada was bridesmaid 
and I was best man, and all was 
done very quietly. But I have not 
often seen weddings that gave 
greater promise of happiness. 

Miss Bellamy’s great old house, 
ee is Benn! = an 
army of painters paper-hangers 
are Ae} ony it ready its new 
tenants. It is not yet quite settled 
when we shall go into it, as Ada 
seems to have an immense number 
of preparations to make of which I 
can in no way see the necessity. 

Bat when we get into it if we 
succeed in making it as happy a 
house as the one in Broad Street, 
and in making ourselves as happy a 
couple as the old turtle-doves who 
coo there, we shall be well content. 
My uncle is at least ten years 
younger than he was three months 
ago, and Mrs. Enoch walks without 
her cane even when she has not her 
husband to lean upon. 

Rozert Hvupson. 
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EADER, have you ever been 

obliged to wait at a small 
country railway station for an early 
train? If you have not, you have 
not experienced the ne plus ultra of 
human misery. But when, as was 
my case last year, you have lefta 
jolly party, driven five miles to 
catch the mail at 2 a.m., and found, 
on your arrival at the station, not 
that the train had gone, for that 
would be a relief, but that you had 
mistaken the time, and had got 
three-quarters of an hour to wait, 
your lot is not an enviable one. So 
I thought as I stamped up and down 
the ill-lit platform, and gazed into 
the darkness beyond, which was 
only broken by the dim and misty 
light of the ‘distance’ signal, some 
hundred yards down the line. The 
occasional barking of a house-dog 
alone broke thestillness, except when 
now and then the autumn breeze 
played in a wailing tone on the 
telegraphic wires over my head. As 
I up and down to warm my 
feet, I felt regularly ‘savage’ that 
the well-meant solicitations of the 


company assembled at the Beeches 
had induced me to forego that last 
waltz with Minnie Cameron, and 
h to the station. 

I had been staying for the last 
fortnight at the house of a relative, 
and what with shooting, fishing, and 
(must I confess it?) occasionally 
flirting with the blue-eyed Minnie, 
the days had passed rapidly; and 
when recalled to London by my 
father’s business-like letter, which 
hinted at some impending calamity 
connected with our firm, I could 
hardly believe that my leave had so 
nearly expired. There was no help 
for it, goI must. My relatives 
appeared as sorry as I was when I 
announced my intended departure, 
and I fancy I could discern traces of 
tears in Minnie’s sunny eyes as I 
bade her farewell in the hall that 
——— bearing with me a shining 
tress of her flaxen hair, and a hasty 
kiss, as souvenirs of my visit. Oh, 
Minnie, Minnie! what would that 
excellent man, the incumbent, think, 
could he have seen the shining token 
of what I fancied was your affection 
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for me, lying on my table prior to 
its being commi to the flames, 
with a bundle of old letters, when 
last — I heard you were ‘en- 


Under such circumstances as I 
have described the reader will easily 
imagine I was not in a particularly 
cheerful frame of mind on the night, 
or rather morning, in question. I 
sauntered into the dreary waiting- 
room, and, lighting a cigar, seated 
myself in front of the expiring fire, 
which I was even denied the amuse- 
ment of stirring, the authorities 
having carried away the fire-irons. 
Placing my feet upon the fender, I 
lay back in my chair, and, as most 
men would have done, I began to 
ruminate upon the events of the 
last fortnight, and—Minnie! After 
a time I roused myself, and at- 
tempted the reperusal of my father’s 
letter, and then—I fell fast asleep. 
How long I slept I cannot say, pro- 
bably about five minutes, but it 
seemed an age, when I was aroused 
by the creaking of the ‘ breaks’ of 


atrain. I started up, and rushed .- 


blindly to the door, fancying that 
the mail had come up, when I came 
in violent contact with a guard, who 
was entering at the same moment as 
I was making a hurried exit. 

‘Beg your pardon, sir,’ said the 
— official; ‘ what’s the mat- 


© My tain i going, think,’ said 
I. ‘Let me 

‘It’s only a a down goods and 
cattle, sir,’ replied my companion, 
‘which shunts here. The up-mail 
ain’t due for nearly twenty minutes 


yet.’ 

‘ Confound it!’ I muttered ; ‘ why 
did it wake me, then?’ and I re- 
turned to the fireplace. 

‘Cold night, sir,” remarked the 

as he came towards me. 
‘and a wretched 


‘I think we can mend that, at 
any rate,’ he replied; and, leaving 
the room, he returned in a few 
minutes, accompanied by an indi- 
vidual whom I rightly conjectured 
to be the stoker of the ‘ goods’ train, 
carrying a large shovelfal of live 
coals, which, placed upon the cin- 
ders, soon improved our fire, and 


gave quite a cheerful aspect to the 
dingy apartment. 

‘ Thank ye, Jim,’ said the guard 
as the stoker departed. ‘ Now, sir, 
that’s an improvement, ain’t it?’ he 
added, cheerfully. 

‘It is, indeed,’ I replied; ‘and I 
am much obliged to you for pro- 
curing the coals.’ 

‘Don’t name it, sir,’ was the re- 
ply. ‘One must do something when 
one has to wait, you know.’ 

‘How long do you remain here, 
then?’ I asked. 

‘ Till 3-40, sir. I take up the mail,’ 
was the reply. 

* Oh, indeed,’ said I. 

. Yes, sir. I’m on this job all this 
month.’ And as he spoke the eo 
drew a pipe from his Pas and 
having filled and lit it, he began to 
smoke in silence. 

‘Have you been long on this 
line?’ I asked, after a pause. 

‘ Well, sir, about three years, and 
on the mail duty, on and off, about 
one. I’mareg’lar man of letters,’ 
he added, with a grin. 

I laughed, and he continued. 

‘I was nearly choked with a 
capital letter when I was a baby. 
I had letters on my collar when I 
was in the police. I was made 
a guard all along of a bit of a letter. 
And now I am a guard, I looks 
after the letters.’ Having made these 
remarks in a jocular tone, my com- 
panion gave me a knowing nod, and 
puffed away at his pipe with greater 
vigour than before. I was much 
amused at his rejoinder, and asked 
him what he meant by having been 
made a guard ‘all along of a bit of 
a letter.’ 

‘I wasn’t always a guard, sir,’ he 
said. ‘I was once in the police, and 
it was through being a detective 
as I got to be employed on this 
line.’ 

‘I suppose you didn’t like the 
police, then?’ said I. 

* Well, sir, not much, though at 
times it was pretty good, and we 
had some jolly business. Ay,’ he 
continued, ‘with a good scent it’s 
almost as excitin’ as fox-huntin’, is 
thief-catchin’; for some of those fel- 
— is as cunnin’ as foxes, every 
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bit of paper that I was made a guard, 
as I said just now.’ 

* How was that?’ said I, catching 
at the idea of a story to beguile the 
time. ‘I should like to hear a 
bit of your experiences as a detec- 
tive.’ 

‘Tt ain’t much of a story, sir, but 
Tl tell it you with pleasure;’ and 
taking a few rapid pulls at his pipe, 
the guard commenced. 

‘lt was about two years ago, and 
there had been a great plate robbery 
in the City, and the thieves had got 
clear away, 80 we was all obliged to 
keep our eyes open and our wits 
about us, for, though we had some 
suspicions, there was no real clues 
to go upon; it was mostly guess- 
work. Two or three men was ar- 
rested, but nothing was ever proved 
against them, so they was let go, in 
course. Nothing ever transpired 
respecting the robbery, and it was 
almost forgotten, except by some of 
us detectives, for a reward of rool. 
had been offered, and we was, in 
course, anxious to catch the men, as 
well for the credit of the force as for 
the money, which, sir, was not by 
no means to be despised. Well, sir, 
I wasn’t half satisfied about one of 
the men who had been arrested, and 
whose name was Dover. He and 
another was always together, and 
we in the force nicknamed them 
“Chatham and Dover,” in conse- 
quence. We had “Chatham” 
(whose real name was Byles) up too, 
but nothing turned up. However, 
one night after the business had 
blown over a bit, I thought I’d have 
a look after Dover; so I goes to 
where I was sure to find him or his 
“pal,” in an out-of-the-way place 
near Field Lane. When the door 
was opened, I saw as the woman 
was a new hand, and didn’t know 
me. So I asked if Dover was in. 
“No,” says she, “he’s gone out of 
town.” “In which direction ?” says 
I. She pointed upwards, which 
meant north. “Indeed,” says I. 
** Well, tell him as Mr. Moss wants 
to see him as soon as he returns ”— 
makin’ a shot, sir. I was at a man 
as I suspected was a “fence,” and 
who I had my eye on. “ All right,” 
says she, and shuts the door. 
‘Thinks I, I’ve not done a bad 
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stroke of business this evening. Mr, 
Moss and I will settle our little ac- 
count now; so I went quietly home. 
Next afternoon, just after dinner, a 
message comes from the 
Bank for Mr. T——, our inspector. 
Telling me to be ready in case of 
bein’ wanted, off he goes, and in 
about an hour he came back and 
said, “‘ We've got a job to-night,” 
he says, “for a y has wrote an- 
other gentleman's name by mistake, 
and bolted with a large sum of 
money and his young woman, as is 
supposed, to America.” We had to 
start that evening by the nine o’clock 
train for Liverpool, which we did, 
and arrived there about four the 
nextmorning. We immediately put 
ourselves in communication with 
the local authorities, and searched 
several out-going ships, but with- 
out any success. Just as we were 
leaving one of the vessels, the cap- 
tain said to me, “It’s a pity you 
didn’t know a little sooner, for an 
American barque sailed yesterday’s 
tide for New York.” “The devil it 
did,” says Mr. T——.’ 

* “Yes,” says the captain; “and 
you may depend upon it your man 
was off in that vessel.” 

*“ We're done, then,” says Mr. 
T——, “and will have to go back 
with our tails atween our legs.” 

*“ Well,” says I, “I don’t see 
that, by no means. When does the 
mail go?” I asked the captain. 

* “ Tt’s gone,” says he; “ went last 
night.” 

*“That’s no good, then,” says 
Mr.T——. And he was very angry 
at bein’ done. 

*“T think, Mr. T——,” I says, 
as we walked away, “I think we 
can catch him yet.” 

* “How?” says Mr. T——. 

* “ Why,” said I, “let us take the 
mail steamer to Dublin this after- 
noon, and go by the mail train to 
Queenstown; we can catch the 
steamer there, and pin your man in 
New York.” 

* “By Jingo! we will,” says Mr. 
T—— ; “ that’s a good idea; only I’m 
afraid I shall have to go alone, for 
you will be wanted in London, you 
know, next week.” 

‘I had forgotten that, and was 
very much disappointed at not being 
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* « However,” says he, “I'll not 
forget you when I come back.” 
‘And in order to arrange our 
plans and have some breakfast we 
returned to the railway station. 
Well, I saw Mr. T—— off for Holy- 
head, and felt very much annoyed at 
not being able to go with him, 
though, had I known it was the 
best thing that ever happened to 
me, I shouldn't have felt so sulky, 
you may depend. As the boat left 
the landing-stage, I turned into 
—— Street, and walked about a bit 
until I saw a great crowd opposite a 
jeweller’s shop. “ Whats up?” 
thinks I; “anything in my way?” 
So I asks a bystander, and he told 
me that an immense amount of 
jewellery had been stolen the pre- 
vious night, and there was no trace 
of the robber. “Ho! ho!” [I 
thought. And I asked to see the 
owner of the shop; and telling him 
who I was, I requested to see some 
traces of the thief’s work, for, sir, 
some men work in exactly the same 
way at all their “cracks,” and you 
can tell their “ handwriting” after a 
bit of practice. I therefore ex- 
amined the place, and, as I sus- 
— found that this robbery had 
done in a similar way to the 
one in London. For it had occurred 
to me that Mr. Dover had not left 
London for nothing, and now I was 
pretty sure that he and his “ pals” 
done this job as well. After 
making my inspection, and asking 
the proprietor to say nothing about 
my visit, I returned to Lime Street 
station. I then found that I could 
return to London by a slow train at 
1 O'clock, which, as I had nothing 
to do in Liverpool, I preferred to 
take rather than wait for the 3.45 
express... I was in much better 
Spirits now than I had been, and as 
I entered the train I made up my 
mind to look after Dover in London, 
whither I never doubted he had 
returned, for of all hiding-places, 
sir, London is the best. So I made 
myself as comfortable as possible. 
Nothing happened till, as we were 
nearing Stafford, a bit of paper was 
blown into my face, and as I, out of 
mere curiosity, stooped to pick it 
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up from the seat where it had fallen, 
two other and larger pieces came in 
and fell on the floor. 

‘There was no one else in the 
compartment, so I put the scraps 
together, just to see what I could 
make out of them, and to my as- 
tonishment I read— 

*“T will be at 
you do it. 


—Good time.” 

* That was all. The last words, on 
the smallest bit of paper, I didn’t 
care for, but the other parts made 
my heart jump when I read them, 
for I made sure that I should now 
catch Mr. Dover for the robbery at 
Liverpool. The instant the train 
stopped, out I jumped, and began 
looking into the carriages as I 
passed, pretending I had lost some- 
thing. 

‘ At last I came to a carriage near 
the engine (a second class), on the 
flooring of which I could see several 
bits of paper, and upon going in I 
found dor the carriage was empty) 
an, envelope, addressed to some place 
in Camden Town, in the same hand- 
writing as was on the bits I had. 

‘While I was examining the en- 
velope, I saw three men coming 
from the refreshment-room in the 
direction of the carriage, so I seated 
myself ina corner next the door and 
shut my eyes. I was more than 
ever convinced that I had now got 
a clue to the Liverpool job, and I 
determined to keep my eye on the 
former occupants of the carriage, 
who now returned to their seats. 

‘The smell of rum which pervaded 
the compartment convinced me 
that they had been indulging pretty 
freely, and while they were in earn- 
est conversation I opened my eyes, 
and sitting nearly opposite to me 
was Dover himself; the other men 
I did not know. Before the train 
got to Rugby they were all fast 
asleep, and as soon as we stopped 
out I jumped, and left them still 
snoring.’ 

‘You went for assistance, I sup- 
pose,’ said I. 

‘ No, sir,’ replied the guard, with 
a knowing wink, ‘I wanted them in 
London, not Rugby; for, ye see, by 
keeping the train I might have ex- 
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cited suspicion, and my birds might 
have flown. No, sir, London was 
their destination, and I could catch 
them on their arrival.’ 

‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ but you left the 
train, you say.’ 

‘I did, sir, for it occurred to me 
that the 3.45 up express from Liver- 
any was due, and I knew that it 
eft Rugby a few minutes before the 
train in which Dover and his friends 
were. Just as I got out, and had 
shut the door, I had the satisfaction 
of seeing the train shunted, to make 
room for the express, which came 
up a few minutes after. Iwas soon 
on my road to London, where I 
arrived about 9 o’clock. 

‘I had just an hour and a half to 
make my arrangements, and while 
my men were quietly “ jogging 
along” near Tring in the slow 
train, I was on my way to Bow 
Street. Notwithstanding the late- 
ness of the hour, I was soon in pos- 
session of the necessary authority, 
and taking two of our men with me, 
I returned to Euston Square. 

* We had to wait some little time, 
but the train at last arrived, and I 
led the way to the carriage in which 
I had left Dover and his associates. 
They were just getting out as we 
reached them, oaks a gentle grasp on 
the collar and a word in the ear 
soon reduced them to a terrified 
silence. Their baggage was also 
seized, and in a portmanteau was 
found a quantity of the jewellery 
— had been stolen in Liver- 


pool. 

* We had them up next day, and 
they were fully committed. At the 
trial, one of them tarned evidence, 
and by those means the City bur- 
glary was proved against them. The 
rewards were paid over to me after 
the trial, and 1 was very much com- 
plimented by the judges on the 
manner in which I had managed 
the capture.’ 

‘I think you quite deserved the 
rewards,’ said I; ‘but what be- 
came of the inspector?’ 

‘Oh, Mr. T——, sir. He went 
across, as I had told him, by the 
mail from Queenstown, and got to 
America the day before the ship in 
which the fo was, 

‘ He boarded every ship, and from 


the description he had received he 
caught him afore he went on shore. 
There was no doubt about him, for 
some of the identical notes which 
had been issued in London were 
found upon him. 

‘ Mr. 'T—— didn’t bring him back, 
sir, he only took possession of the 
money, for he thought it would cost 
more to bring him home and prose- 
cute than to leave him where he 
was. The bank gentlemen said he 
was quite right, and gave him sol. 
for his trouble. When he returned 
to England, one of the directors of 
the bank, who is our chairman, sir, 
was complimenting Mr. T—— upon 
going to Ireland; and then Mr. T—— 
spoke up for me; and knowin’ as I 
didn’t care about the force, he told 
the gentleman so, and he, after a 
time, offered me the place I have 
now, with a prospect of “a rise” if 
I behaves myself. So you see, sir, 
it was, as I said, all through a bit of 
a letter as I got to be a mail guard.’ 

‘I am very much obliged to you,’ 
said I, ‘for your narrative; it has 
amused me very much indeed.’ 

‘I am very glad to hear it, sir’ 
replied the ex-detective, ‘and (you'll 
excuse me, sir)—but I think as I’ve 
seen you afore.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said I, laughing, 
‘your experience has doubtless led 
you across my path.’ 

* Ay, I thought as much, sir,’ said 

© guard ; ‘I see you when Mr. —— 
offered me the post I have. I re- 
member you was @ comin’ in as I 
left the bank.’ 

‘I dare say I did, for my father 
sees a great many pcople at the 
bank,’ said I. 

*Is your father Mr. George Somer- 
ville, as lives near H—— when he’s 
at home, sir ? 

* Yes,’ said I; ‘I have just been 
at my uncle’s house now, and am 
on my way to London, where my 
father is at present.’ 

‘ Well, that is curious, sir,’ said 
the guard, touching his cap, ‘as I 
should see you here this evening, 
and I'm proud to have met you, 


I replied, and the guard running 
te the door, exclaimed, ‘ Here’s the 
mail, sir; if you'll show me your 
things I’ll see that they are all right.’ 
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And once more touching his cap, he 
withdrew. The mail soon drew up, 
and having been comfortably be- 
stowed by the guard, as we ‘spun’ 
over the distance that lay between 
S—— and the metropolis, I pondered 
on the singular story I had heard 
until I fell into a doze, from which I 
was not thoroughly awakened until 
the train stopped ‘to take tickets.’ 

We were soon afterwards run 
into the station, and as I stepped 
out of the carriage I found the guard 
ready to assist me. He soon extri- 
cal my portmanteau from the 
heap at the end of the platform, and 
insisted upon carrying it to the 
entrance of the station, for, strange 
as it may appear, there were no 
cabs in attendance that morning. 
As we emerged into the street a 
Hansom drew up close to the ‘de- 
+ entrance, and the guard 

iling Jehu, we waited until the 
fare had alighted. What was my 
astonishment to find that the gen- 
tleman who was about to take his 
departure thus early from London 
was-no other than my father’s con- 
fidential clerk, respecting whom my 
father had already communicated 
his suspicions in the letter I had 
received the morning before. I 
started involuntarily at the sudden 
appearance of the very person whose 
affairs I had come to London to in- 
vestigate, and followed his retreating 

with so earnest a gaze that 
the guard, who had been observing 
me closely, said— 

‘Beg pardon, sir; do you know 
that gentleman ?” 

‘Certainly I do,” I replied; ‘ I’ve 
come up on hisaccount ; Mr. Barton 
is my father’s confidential clerk; 
but I’m afraid all is not quite right,’ 
I added, thoughtfully, and in an 
undertone. 

‘ Isuspect thore’sa “ little game,” ’ 
said the guard ; ‘the man as is gone 
in there was called Byles three year 


I was struck with astonishment 
at this remark, and asked my com- 
panion if he were certain that the 
soi-disant Barton was in reality 
Byles, alias Chatham. 

‘ As certain as I stand here,’ re- 
a the guard ; ‘and take my word 

r it, sir, he’s after no good. If 


you don’t think me presumin’, } 
should like to hear what’s up.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘the matter is a 
confidential one; but I may tell you 
that we have reason to suspect that 
Mr. Byles’s accounts are in a most 
unsatisfactory state. Can we not 
intercept him, for I think he intends 
to “ bolt ?”’ 

‘We shall soon see that, sir,’ re- 
plied the guard, his detective nature 
showing for a moment; ‘he will be 
easily caught, I reckon ;’ and as he 
spoke the ex-policeman led the way 
to the departure platform. 

Here, amid the crowd of people 
who had taken their tickets and 
were struggling to enter the different 
carriages, it was no easy matter to 
recognize Mr. Barton, who had 
doubtless his own reasons for elud- 
ing observation ; and it was not until 
five minutes prior to the departure 
of the train that I observed him en- 
sconced in a corner of a third-class 
carriage. ; 

‘Good morning, Mr. Barton,’ I 
said ; ‘ you are off early to-day.’ 

The person addressed changed 
colour as he recognized me; but 
immediately recovering his self- 
possession, replied— 

* Yes, sir, Mr. Somerville wished 
me to see C—— and Co. respecting 
those bills we hold, as soon as pos- 
sible, and I am on my way down.’ 

‘But they are all right,’ I said; 
‘for my father told me so last 
week.’ 

* Yes, sir,’ said the clerk, ‘ but my 
mother’s very ill—dying, I fear, and 
as Mr. Somerville kindly told me to 
go down to F——, I said I’d do the 
bills too.’ And having given vent 
to this contradictory speech, the 
clerk blew his nose violently. 

The cool way in which this was 
said, and the curious looks of the 
other occupants of the compartment 
at any other time would have quieted 
my suspicions, but a gentle touch 
on the arm reminded me of the pre- 
sence of the guard, and I therefore 
said loudly, ‘Oh, you are going to 

As I spoke, the guard said sud- 
denly, and touching his cap respect- 
fully, ‘Beg your pardon, sir; did 
you say you was going to F——?” 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘ but this gentle- 
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man is,’ indicating Mr. Barton as I 
spoke. 

‘ Very sorry,’ continued the guard, 
‘but he can’t go by this train; he 
must wait for the Parliamentary at 
85. Tickets, please,’ he added, 
suddenly opening thedoor. All the 
tickets with the exception of the 
clerk’s were immediately produced. 
* Now, sir, your ticket, please,’ said 
the guard. Thus brought to bay, 
Byles alias Barton had no alterna- 
tive, so he handed the guard his 
ticket, and suddenly rising attempted 
to leave the carriage, but the detec- 
tive was too quick for him. Before 
the clerk’s foot had touched the 
platform a grasp was laid upon his 
collar, and the carriage door closed. 
‘ I thought as much,’ said the guard, 
as he looked at the ticket, holding 
the unhappy Barton the while; 
‘I thought so, going abroad was 
you, sir, but J want you for a mo- 
ment.’ 

He then, asking me to open the 
door, again descended from the 
carriage, forcing Barton to follow 
him, when, having gained the plat- 
form, he whispered a few words in 
his ear. The man grew as pale as 
death, exclaiming ‘I never did! I 
swear I never did!’ 

At that moment the whistle 
sounded, and with a hiss and a 
scream the train moved away. Life, 
liberty, hope—all seemed to fade 
from the unhappy wretch as the 
carriages him, and with 
an almost superhuman effort he 
wrenched himself free from the 
guard’s grasp, and attempted to 
open one of the doors ot the de 
ing train. Ories of ‘Stop him!’ 
were raised by the spectators, while 
the guard hurried in pursuit, but 
his efforts were of no avail. 

Before any one could seize the 
fugitive his foot had slipped, and 
still clinging to the handle, he was 
carried along for a few yards, and 
then dashed between the platiorm 


and the now rapidly moving train. 
A despairing cry and a deep groan 
were heard even above the rattle of 
the wheels, and the train passed on 
leaving the mangled yet still breath- 
ing form of the unfortunate cler« 
stretched across the rails. 
Assistance was immediately pro- 
cured, but it was of no use; death 
soon put an end to his sufferings; 
but before he died the unhappy mau 
confessed his guilt to me, and aske«! 
my pardon. It ap he had 
been induced to embezzle sums o! 
money to repay losses at play with 
his old associates, and he had thus 
been led to return to a path of life 
which he had intended to have 
quitted for ever when he entered 
my father’s business. He had con- 
trived to 


about 60o00/. in bills and notes, some 
of which, to the value of 2000/., were 
found upon him. The remainder 
had been made away with, and was 
never recovered. 


Having made such arrangements 
as were necessary I left the station, 
and proceeded home to communi- 
cate to my father the tragical termi- 
nation of my journey, when I found 
he had already taken steps for ar- 
resting Barton on his appearance in 
the City, circumstances having arisen 
which placed his guilt beyond ques- 
tion. 

My father was much moved and 
interested by the details of the 
death of his unhappy clerk, and by 
my recital of the circumstances of 
my meeting with the guard who 
had fully repaid the interest my 
parent had formerly taken in him. 

The fortunes of our house soon 
recovered the blow which the mis- 
guided Barton had managed to in- 
flict upon our credit, and I consider 
the prosperity of the firm of Somer- 
ville and Co. is due to my accidental 
meeting with, and the story told me 
by the mail guard. 
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. A= grands hommes la patrie 

reconnais sante.’ Amongst the 
things which they do better in France 
than in England, the visitor to the 
Pantheon and other memorial build- 
ings of Paris will be inclined to 
include hero-worship. The ‘coun- 
terfeit presentiment’ of nearly every 
Frenchman who was ever known to 
fame, beside that of many whom 
fame has well-nigh forgotten, is to 
be found done in perennial stone, 
for the encouragement of the youth- 
ful soldiers, students, and citizens 
of to-day. We are endeavouring to 
follow in the footsteps of our conti- 
nental neighbours, but with a differ- 
ence. Our Pantheon is to be pic- 
torial, rather than statuesque; our 
Walhalla is to be peopled with 
divinities on canvas, rather than in 
warble. Amongst the good things of 
an extra-political kind for which we 
are indebted to Lord Derby, is that 


suggestion of his for the foundation 
of a National Portrait Gallery, and 
the occasional assemblage in one 
building of oy of the great, 


the good, and the celebrated gene- 
rally, who up to the moment of ex- 
hibition have for the most part 
enjoyed their apotheosis in the com- 
parative isolation of domestic or 
other local galleries. 

Last year the collected portraits 
of our national celebrities ranged 
over fully four centuries; this year 
we are restricted to the much nar- 
rower limit of some hundred and 
eighty years. The sitters are dif- 
ferent—in costume, habits, merits, 
and even expression; the artists 
also are different—in spirit, style, 
and manner. For Vandyck, Walker, 
Jansen, and Holbein, we have 
Kneller, Thornhill, Dahl, Richard- 
son, Gainsborough, and Reynolds. 
In the aggregate, it may be thought 
that the present exhibition, from an 
artistic point of view, compares dis- 
advantageously with its predecessor. 
But this is a matter about which we 
are going to concern ourselves as 
little as peaeee In the spirit of 
the purest optimism, we will extract 


all the honey we can from the 
flowers at present in bloom, without 
being disheartened at the thought 
of former more inviting parterres, 
which, having enjoyed their seasons 
of collective luxuriance, are now 
relegated—for ever ?—to the hortus 
siccus of a fondly admiring memory. 

There are no fewer than eight 
hundred and sixty-six pictures in 
the National Portrait Exhibition of 
the present season—portraits, it 
may be said, of eight hundred and 
sixty-six different individuals, if, at 
a rough estimate, we take groups 
within one frame as compensating 
for the frequent repetition of the 
same subject in different frames. 
Families, Kit-Cat and Hell-fire 
clubs, Royal Academies and other 
corporate bodies, may be reckoned, 
so far as number is concerned, as a 
set-off against the manifold render- 
ing*of William IIL, of Sir Isaac 
Newton, or of that first Duchess of 
Marlborough whose ghost is still 
understood to hold the brevet rank 
of Queen Sarah. 

We enter, then, into the presence 
of nearly a thousand departed per- 
sonages of fame, distinction, or in- 
terest. No qualification is disre- 
garded. The monarch, the prelate, 
the soldier, the men of science, of 
arts, and of letters, themselves se- 
cure of their ground, frown not too 
severely upon & humbly illustrious 
pastrycook, who has achieved an 
immortality by his godlike skill in 
the composition of a mutton-pie. 
Brave old Kit Cat! It is to be 
hoped that the praise of his clientéle 
chimed in with the voice of an ap- 
poms conscience ; and that now 

e may be supplying the com- 
modity which won him a terrestrial 
renown, in'an etherealised form, to 
the sublime inhabitants of Olympus, 
with Ganymede as fellow providore 
to see after the liquors. 

But there are hundreds of men, 
good and true, besides Kit Cat. We 
leave the sterner sex, however, to 
the reward of their own virtue ; for 
it is no great thing that any one of 
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her sons should fulfil the expecta- 
tions of England, and do his duty. 
If we are in quest of a slight 
souvenir of an exhibition about 
shortly to be broken up—and which, 
before these words meet the reader’s 
eye, will be broken up—we are 
pretty sure that there is no man 
with soul so dead as not to prefer to 
receive that souvenir at the hands 
of Venus, rather than of Mars, Mer- 
cury, or Phebus Apollo. If in 
heroic exploits it is expected of 
every Englishman that he should 
do his duty, it is no less expected 
that every Englishwoman should 
fulfil hers. And it is her prime 
duty to be beautiful—a duty first 
sounded in her ears by the voice of 
sex, and then imperatively insisted 
upon by the voice of patriotism and 
nationality. 

We do not accuse any one of the 
hundreds of ladies at South Ken- 
sington of coming short of the 
standard of loveliness; but it does 
so happen that, our hearts being 
larger than our pages, we are driven 
to select four to be the representa- 
tives of all. We do not mentally 
neglect any; and that there is no 
invidiousness i in our distinctions, we 
prove from the fact that, amongst 
those whose — are excluded 
from our inty quartette, are 
‘ those goddesses, the Gunnings,’ one 
of whom, indeed, as ‘Lovely Lady 
Coventry,’ has already furnished a 
moral—against the use of white 
lead as a cosmetic,—and adorned a 
tale in ‘ London Society’ for April, 
1864. Strong in the conviction of 
our own gallant impartiality, we can 
afford to smile at the dilemma to 
which Queen Mary was reduced 
when debating her plan of forming 
a gallery of the uties of her 
court. ‘Of the beauties of Hamp- 
ton Court,’ says Walpole, ‘the 
thought was the Queen’s, during one 
of the King’s absences. The famous 
Lady Dorchester advised the Queen 
against it, saying, “ Madam, if the 
King was to ask for the portraits of 
all the wits in his court, would not 
the rest think he called them fools?”’ 
To which pertinent question we 
answer, ‘Very possibly; and with 
tolerable reason.’ But we do not 
profess to be exhaustive, scarcely 


to be exclusive, when the laws of 
space force us toa selection. We 
are only adopting a representative 
rocess, as we said just now; and 
are scores of fair ones at South 
Kensington of a beauty scarcely less 
than that of the specimens we give, 
who might be proud to have the 
imagination of their own charms 
quickened by the supreme loveliness 
of the members of our ‘ Quartette.’ 
It is not often that our cool 
critic, the ‘ Athenzeum,’ gives way 
to raptures and enthusiasm; but 
the style is remarkable in which it 
lately wrote about the déesse whom 
we have placed, prima inter pares, 
at the head of those divinities who 
compose what, because there are 
other harmonies besides those of 


marble, a tint such as even Gains- 
borough never surpassed, and only 
equalled in his almost as fascinating 
beauty of another sort, ‘‘ Mrs. Gra- 
ham,” No. 333 of the Edinburgh 
National Gallery, which all re- 
member among the prime jewels 
of that never-su casket, the 
Manchester Art-Treasures Exhibi- 
tion of ten years since.’ The mother 
of the Countess Ligonier, the wife 
of George Pitt, Lord Rivers, was 
herself celebrated as ‘a glorious 
beauty’ by Horace Walpole; who 
further and more pathetically writes 
of her (December 22, 1772) to Sir 
Horace Mann. At the date of this 
letter George Pitt had not ceased 
to be a commoner—his peerage 
dated ay Ee = ea nigh oo 
passing ty) be 
to be a rep —— * Mrs. Pitt is the 
most amiable of beings, and the 
most to’be pitied. Her brutal, half- 
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mad husband, with whom she is 
still not out of love, and who has 
heaped on her every possible cruelty 
and provoking outrage, will not 
suffer her to see, or even hear from 
one of her children; of Lady Ligo- 
nier she has heard too much.’ Too 
much, indeed! 

Is it pleading in favour of wrong 
or of frailty, if we are anxious to 
give such magnificent and over- 
powering beauty as Lady Ligonier’s 
the benefit of every—not doubt, 
for even so much charity as is to 
be exhibited in a suspension of 
judgment is impossible—but of 
every extenuating circumstance 
which may be suggested by the 
want of judicious training and 
respectable example on the part of 
her father. It is pretty evident to 
how great an extent she must have 
been the victim of paternal mis- 
rule, when we find Horace Walpole 
depicting her father in the frightful 
words just quoted; but we shall get 
a further insight into the abysses of 
his character in a few words to be 
presently extracted from Count Al- 
fieri's ‘Memoirs,’ and which we 
shall italicise for the benefit of the 
generous reader. 

The lovely Penelope Pitt, the 
eldest daughter of Lord Rivers, be- 
came in 1767 the wife of Edward, 
Earl Ligonier, nephew of a brave 
and good soldier of fortune, who 
carved the way to position and suc- 
cessively augmenting titles, first 
under Marlborough, and afterwards 
in Germany. Earl Ligonier, we may 
take the opportunity to mention, 
married for his second wife (De- 
cember, 1773), Lady Mary, sister 
and co-heir of Henley, second Earl 
of Northington. All his honours 
expired at his death in 1782. 

We learn from the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ for 1771, that, on the 
roth December of that year, Lord 
Ligonier gained a suit against his 
wife, the object of which was to 
procure a sentence of separation. 
The ‘co-respondent’ was a ‘ Pied- 
montese nobleman,’ whose name is 
still known to gallantry and litera- 
ture as Vittorio, Count Alfieri. 
Lord Ligonier’s measures for a 
divorce were prompt. On January 
21, 1772, he petitioned the House 
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of Lords for leave to bring in ‘a 
Bill to dissolve his marriage with 
Penelope Pitt, and to enable him to 
marry again.’ Six days after, the 
Bill was presented by the Earl of 
Rochford, and read a first time. On 
the second reading, which took place 
February 11, witnesses were ex- 
amined against the accused ; but no 
witnesses, or even counsel, appeared 
to support her claims to innocence 
—claims which, indeed, she was 
in no position to substantiate. The 
messenger who served the order 
upon her ‘at Ardenne, in France,’ 
swore that upon that occasion she 
had said, ‘She had no objection to 
the Bill; that she was satisfied with 
the provision made for her, and did 
not oppose the passing of the Bill.’ 
The Bill received the Royal assent 
on the first of April, 1772; the date 
at which also the famous 
‘ Act for better regulating the 
future marriages of the Royal 
Family.’ ' 

If any of our readers care to make 
acquaintance with the circumstances 
of the intimacy between Count Al- 
fieri and Lady Ligonier, they may 
be gratified by the perusal of a rhap- 
sodical narrative, extending over two 
chapters of the count’s autobiogra- 
phic ‘Memoirs.’ Of the duel which 
of course ensued between the lover 
and the husband, it is enough to 
say that it was fought when Alfieri 
had his left arm in a sling, and 
bandaged, on account of a recent 
fracture; and that Lord Ligonier 
would on that account have post- 
poned the rencontre, and was mag- 
nanimously glad to profess his 
wounded honour satisfied with the 
very smallest quantity of blood that 
it was possible for a man to shed. 
Alfieri would have married the wo- 
man whom he so madly worshipped ; 
but the fallen angel herself placed 
an obstacle in the way of such a 
union by revealing former engage- 
ments of a nature calculated to 
make even Alfieri shun the contem- 

lated alliance as a degradation. 

he character of Lady Ligonier’s 
father as sketched by Walpole, and 
the defence of Lady Ligonier her- 
self in the court of a generous heart, 
may be completed by mentioning a 
circumstance that Alfieri records. 
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‘ The father,’ says the count, ‘ of the 
lady whom I had known for two 
years, called to congratulate his 
daughter on having now [whilst the 
divorce was pending, and scandal 
was rampant] made a choice, he was 
pleased to say, worthy of her.’ 
During a visit which he paid to 
England in 1783-4, Count Alfieri 
declares that he ‘neither learned 
nor sought to obtain any tidings re- 
specting the lady on whose account 
he had exposed himself to so many 
risks. He only knew, from public 
report, that she had quitted London, 
that her husband died shortly after 
obtaining the divorce,* and that she 
had espoused an unknown and ob- 
scure individual.’ This gentleman, 
so flatteringly alluded to, figures, it 
must be owned, at equal length, 
whether in catalogues or folios, as 
* Captain Smith.’ Whether arising 
from accident or delicacy, it is 
eyes to be able to observe that 
he fairest of all Penelopes that ever 
walked the earth did not espouse 
Captain Smith until two years after 
the death of Lord Ligonier. 
Although Alfieri had made no 
effort to renew his acquaintance 
with the sometime Countess Ligo- 
nier during his four months’ stay in 
England in 1783-4, he nevertheless 
had the singular fortune to see her 
seven or eight years afterwards, just 
when he was on the point of em- 
barking at Dover for France, in 
company with a ‘fair friend,’ whom 
posterity recognizes as the Countess 
of Albany, Princess Stolberg, and 
widow of the ill-starred Charles 
Edward Stuart. His feelings were 
stirred, and he wrote to Lady Li- 
gonier a letter, of which he after- 
wards regretted that he retained no 
copy-t Her answer tothis commu- 
nication, however, he did retain; 
and we give it from the appendix 
to his ‘ Memoirs,’ because it is not 
without a certain nobility, a certain 


* Ten years, in fact; after marrying, as 
his second wife, Lady Mary Henley, in 
1773, as stated above, 

A transcript of Alfieri’s letter was 
furnished to ‘ Notes and Queries,’ Septem- 
ber 27th, 1851, by a correspondent, who 
copied it from the original, ‘in the posses- 
sion of a nobleman, a relative of the un- 
fortunate lady.’ 
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more than resignation, and almost 
voluntary embracing of a strict se- 
clusion as a kind of penance for 
unforgotten offences. 

‘Sir, I trust you cannot hesitate 
for a moment to believe that I 
must ever entertain a grateful re- 
collection of the tokens of your 
remembrance, and of the lively in- 
terest which you benevolently take 
in my destiny. These I more par- 
ticularly feel, inasmuch as I cannot 
regard you as the author of my mis- 
fortune ; for, indeed, I am not un- 
happy, though the sensibility of 
your mind, and your anxiety on my 
account, may lead you to conceive 
so. You have been, on the con- 
trary, the cause of my emancipation 
from a world in which I was no 
ways formed to exist, and which I 
have never for a single instant found 
cause to regret. I know not whether 
on that account I may be wrong, 
or whether a degree of ‘obstinacy 
and culpable pride may have blinded 
my reason; but what I uniformly 
foresaw has happened, and I return 
thanks to ;Providence for having 
placed me in a situation more for- 
tunate, perhaps, than I merited. I 
enjoy excellent health, to which my 
tranquil mode of life has not a little 
contributed. I carefully shun all 
society, excepting that of a few 
plain and honest individuals, who 
neither pretend to genius nor know- 
ledge, the possession of which often 
tends to render us miserable. But 
what imparts to my mind the great- 
est satisfaction, is the friendship of 
a brother whom I have uniformly 
loved above every sublunary being, 
and who possesses the best of hearts, 
while I find sufficient amusement in 
reading, drawing, and music. I 
have been induced to enter into this 
wine detail of my situation, in con- 
ormity to your wishes; and permit 
me, in return, to assure you that I 
derive much pleasure from witness- 
ing the happiness you enjoy, and 
which I am fully persuaded you so 
much deserve. I have frequently, 
during the last two years, heard 
with pleasure your name mentioned 
both in London and Paris, where 
your works, I understand, are much 
admired and esteemed, though I 
myself have never seen them. 
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? —. is reported that you are 
y attached to the princess 
with ge you travel ; who, if 
I may judge from the expression of 
her countenance, ap well suited 
to constitute the happiness of a 
mind so feeling and delicate as yours. 
It is also rumoured that she reveres 
you. This I can readily conceive, 
since, whether unconsciously or in- 
voluntarily, you possess an irre- 
sistible ascendancy over all those 
who are attached to you. 

‘I most sincerely wish you a con- 
tinuation of all the happiness this 
world can afford, and if chance so 
order it that we should ever meet 
again, it will afford me the most 
exquisite gratification to hear this 
confirmed by yourself. Adieu. 

‘ PENELOPE. 

* Dover, 26th April (1792).’ 


There is joy in heaven over the 
repentance of a sinner; and may 
not charity indulge the hope that 
the beautiful and erring Countess 
Ligonier regained the sisterhood of 
the angels through penitence and 
tears? At any rate, we will risk 


the expression of such a trust: 

The catalogue of the National 
Portrait Exhibition describes the 
lady of whom we are going next to 
say a very few words, as ‘a noted 
beauty.’ There is no great reason 
for expanding on her history; for 
romance has little to do with it, 
except so far as that may be dis- 
covered in the fact that a woman 
born Anne Parsons, and said to be 
the daughter of a tailor in Bond 
Street, should live to become the 
wife of a peer of the realm, by her 
marriage with Viscount Maynard in 
1776. A in a letter from 
the Hon. Mrs. Boscawen to Mrs. 
Delany alludes to a former mar- 
riage of Miss Parsons with a Mr. 
Horton, or Hoghton, which she al- 
leges to be apocryphal. ‘ Lord 
Maynard,’ Mrs. Boscawen says, in a 
style for which some allowance is 
to be found in her sex and country 
—‘ Lord Maynard has announced 
to his sister in form his marriage 
with Miss Nancy Parsons (for I 
think the title of Mrs. Horton is 
doubtful) ; it is not at all so that 
this Circe was well known at the 


“fect health and spirits ; 
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time Lord Maynard was born—is 
this a charrade, or only a pheno- 
menon? The inuendo of Mrs. 
Boscawen may be pointed by a re- 
ference to the ‘ Letters of Junius,’ 
passim, and to the adventures of 
Palinurus and Annabella in the 
*Town and Country Magazine’ for 
1769. We are confining ourselves 
to beauty, and are not making in- 
vestigations for the purpose of 
giving certificates as to character. 
Indeed, it would be a Herculean 
task if we undertook to rehabilitate 
all the reputations that suffered 
during the eighteenth century. 
With a knowledge of her antece- 
dents, Horace Walpole, writing 
(June 20, 1776) to the Countess of 
Ossory, declares that Lady Maynard 
‘deserved a peerage as much as 
many that have got them lately.’ 
At any rate, members of the peer- 
age were not slow to assure Lady 
Maynard that they regarded her as 
an ornament to their order. Mrs. 
Boscawen informs Mrs. Delany 
(Dec. 7th, 1778) that ‘Mr. T. Pitt 
had just written from Pisa in per- 
and had 
dined at Sir H. Mann’s, sitting be- 
tween Lady Berkeley and Lady 
Maynard.’ And early in the follow- 
ing year Horace Walpole speaks of 
the fascination exercised by Lady 
Maynard at the court of Naples, 

of the way in which she had 
established herself there. 

Viscount Maynard, the husband 
of this grand-looking beauty, died 
so recently as 1824, without leaving 
direct descendants to inherit his 
fortune and honours. 

It is comforting to feel that as 
our space narrows the necessity of 
drawing upon it narrows in propor- 
tion. Of the remaining pair of 
beauties which challenge the admi- 
ration of the beholder, each achieved 
the highest distinction possible to 
female subjects, and, as members of 
the royal family, may be regarded 
as occupying a historical rather than 
@ private position. Particulars are 
very readily accessible when ladies 
have attained to such an elevation. 

Anne Luttrell, daughter of Simon 
Lord Irnham, afterwards Earl of 
Carhampton, and widow of Christo- 
pher Horton, Esq, of Catton, in 
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Derbyshire, was married, at her 
residence in Hertford Street, May 
Fair, on the night of October and, 
1771, to Henry Frederick Duke of 
Cumberland, and brother to his 
Majesty King George IIL ‘The 
new Princess of the Blood,’ writes 
Walpole to Sir Horace Mann on the 
7th of November, 1771, ‘is a young 
widow of twenty-four, extremely 
pretty — not handsome — very 
well made, with the most amorous 
eyes in the world, and eyelashes a 
yard long; uette beyond mea- 
sure, artful as Cleopatra, and com- 
pletely mistress of all her passions 
and projects. Indeed, eyelashes 
uarters of a yard shorter 
would have served to conquer such 
a head as she has turned.’ In his 
‘ Memoirs of the reign of George 
IIL,’ Walpole has this further > 
scription of the beautiful duchess, 
against whom, for family reasons, 
as will appear in a sentence or two, 
he ag a sort of jealous 
gradge ‘There was something so 
witching i in her languishing eyes, 
which she could animate to en- 
chantment if she pleased, and her 
uetry was so active, so varied, 
and yet so habitual, that it was dif- 
ficult not to see through it, and yet 
as difficult to resist it. She danced 
divinely, and had a great deal of 
wit, but of the satiric kind; and as 
she had haughtiness before her rise, 
no wonder she claimed all the ob- 
servance due to her rank after she 
became Duchess of Cumberland.’ 
What different opinions there 
may be about pride and haughti- 
ness! What person of refinement 
of the present day would, for in- 
stance, fail to discover anything 
but hoydenishness in such an anni- 
versary of the wedding of the ex- 
alted pair as Mrs. Delany informs 
us they celebrated in October, 1772? 
‘The Duke and Duchess of Cum- 
berland, to celebrate the anniversary 
of their wedding-day, gave a grand 
entertainment to all their attend- 
ants, a ball and supper for fifty 
people, and all the valets-des- 
chambres and abigails within their 
compass graced the entertainment, 
whilst their royal highnesses conde- 
scended to be put to bed by a 
housemaid and a footman.’ 
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’ The history of the Duke of Cum- 
berland is not a pleasant one; nor 
was his yee e an existence of 
unmingled happiness. He seems 
to have been ‘Mlicted, indeed, with 
that most — and incorrigible 
of vices, stupidity. His own rela- 
tives were taught to avoid his so- 
ciety; and with the exception of 
the friends of his wife, no persons 
of position seem to have counte- 
nanced him. ‘Even, Mr. Jesse 
observes, on the authority of the 
‘Auckland Correspondence,’ ‘ the 
most virulent members of the oppo 
sition shunned rather than co 

his acquaintance. The duke ex- 
pired on the 18th September, 1790, 
in the forty-fifth year of his age.’ 

But a second clandestine mar- 
riage, which had its co-effect in 
occasioning the Royal 
Act of 1772, and which’ 
considerable concern to 
was that of another of his oe 
brothers, the Duke of Gloucester, 
with Maria, one of the three daugh- 
ters of Sir Edward Walpole, and 
widow of James, second Earl of 
Waldegrave. This exquisite creature 
it is who occupies the fourth place 
in our Quartette of Beauties from 
South Kensington. 

We do not intend to lengthen out 
this slight paper by entering into a 
multiplicity of detail about the 
Duchess of Gloucester, more espe- 
cially as she has already occupied a 
small niche in the gallery of ‘ Witty 
Men and Pretty Women of the time 
of Horace Walpole,’ which was 
opened and described in ‘London 
Society ’ for October and November, 
1865. The homage itis our present 
unambitious purpose to bespeak for 
her as a beauty, may be conceded 
on the strength of particulars of her 
in that character which we collect 
from various passages scattered here 
and there in the ‘ Letters’ of her 
ever-delightful uncle, and the works 
of others his contemporaries. 

The daughters of Sir Edward 
Walpole, the elder brother of Ho- 
race, were : Laura, wife of 
Keppel, Bishop of Exeter; Maria, 
successively wife of the Earl of 
Waldegrave and the Duke of Glou- 
cester; and Charlotte, Countess of 
Dysart. ‘I have forgot,’ says Horace 


veel. 
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Walpole, in a P.S. to a letter to Sir 
Horace Mann, September oth, 1758 
—‘I have forgot to tell you of a 
wed in our family; my bro- 
ther’s eldest daughter is to be mar- 
ried to-morrow to Lord Albemarle’s 
third brother, a canon of Windsor. 
We are very happy with the match. 
The bride is very agreeable, and 
sensible, and good; not so hand- 
some as her sisters, but farther from 
ugliness than beauty. It is the 
second, Maria, who is beauty itself! 
—her face, bloom, sil vartoot! _ 
and person are ect. You 
may imagine how charming she is, 
when her only fault, if one must 
find one, is, that her face is rather 
too round. She has a great deal of 
= and vivacity, with perfect mo- 
esty.’ 

Again, on the 11th April, 1759, 
Horace Walpole, still - = — 
correspondent, recurs e su 
ject: ‘I have married—that is, am 
marrying—my niece Maria, my bro- 
ther’s second daughter, to Lord 
Waldegrave. What say you? A 
month ago I was told he liked her 
—does he? I jumbled them to- 
gether, and he has already proposed. 
For character and credit he is the 
first match in England ; for beauty, 
I think she is. She has not a fault 
in her face and person, and the de- 
tail is charming. A warm com- 
plexion, tending to brown, fine eyes, 
brown hair, fine teeth, and infinite 
wit and vivacity.’ 

Writing to George Montague, 
Esq., June 23rd, 1759, Walpole has 
a small paragraph which is very 
suggestive: ‘My Lady Coventry 
and my niece Waldegrave have 
been mobbed in oe b A 
sorry the ple o e 
all their tHerty out ine insulting 
pretty women.’ 

We are at this moment the cham- 
pions of Lady Waldegrave, but we 
owe no duty to Lady Coventry ; and 
seeing that the former has nothing 
to do with the stupendous exhibi- 
tion detailed in the following extract 
from a letter of the Honourable 
J. West to Lord Nuneham, June 
26th, 1759, we may, without any 
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betrayal of trust, transcribe a few 
words which will show the racy 
sequel of the admiring mobbing 
alluded to by Horace Walpole. 
* Will it be any news,’ asks Mr. 
West, ‘to inform you that last Sun- 
day se’nnight your friend Lady Co- 
ventry was mobbed in the Park? 
and that, to prevent it, last Sunday 
twelve sergeants of the guards were 
ordered to disperse themselves about 
in case of a riot, and a sergeant and 
twelve men were ready, in case of 
wanting assistance. This her lady- 
ship knew, went to the Park, and 
pretended to be frightened directly ; 
desired the assistance of the officer 
on guard, who ordered the twelve 
sergeants to march abreast before 
her, and the sergeant and twelve 
men behind her; and in this pomp 
did the idiot walk all the evening, 
with more mob about - than -_ 
as you may imagine, her sensi 
ot weet pe dee on one side, 
and Lord Pembroke on the other. 
This is at present the talk of the 
whole town. 

The admirable devotion of a wife 


‘during both her , and the 
amiable graciousness of her dispo- 


sition during the exalted position 
which signalised the second alliance 
of Maria Walpole, might be as easily 
substantiated as her beauty. But 
to do this is beside our purpose. It 
is enough to say of her that she was 
a flower which, long after the co- 
lours of youth had faded, long after 
the hues of life itself had assumed 
the graceless complexion of the 
dust, diffused a wide, and left be- 
hind a sweetly-lingering odour of 
tender, and gentle, and benevolent 
actions. 

Her death occurred August 23rd, 
1807, at her house at Brompton, 
when she was in her seventy-second 
year, and had survived her husband 
almost two years. Her funeral cor- 
tége, setting out from Brompton at 
six o’clock in the morning of August 
31st, arrived at Windsor at half- 
past eight in the evening; and she 
was buried by torchlight in St 
George’s Chapel. 
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THUMBNAIL STUDIES IN THE LONDON STREETS, 


HE streets are strange levellers. 
They form a common ground 
upon which all ranks meet on equal 
terms— where no one, however 
lofty his station (so that it fall 
short of royalty), or however distin- 
guished his career, has any right of 
recedence to the disadvantage of 
umbler members of the comma- 
nity. The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, in whose presence small states- 
men tremble, will, if he happens 
to run against a costermonger, be 
asked, with no ceremony whatever, 
where he is shoving to; and the 
Lord High Chancellor of England 
when he walks abroad is nothing 
better than a ‘ bloke’ in the eyes of 
him who keeps a potato-can. It is 
in the streets that the private sol- 
dier stops the Commander-in-Chief 
to ask him for a light, and over- 
dressed shopmen sneer at seedy 
dukes. There the flunkey ogles 
the lady into whose service he may 
be about to enter, and there the 


indiscriminating *busman invites 
countesses into his conveyance. In 
the streets the penniless Fenian 


finds his ‘Fool’s Paradise’ half- 
realized—rank is abolished, and an 
equal distribution of property is all 
that remains for him to accomplish. 

The Thumbnail Sketcher will 
often find an amusing if not a pro- 
fitable occupation in attentively no- 
ticing the peculiarities of almost any 
one person who happens to be walk- 
ing in his direction. It is astonish- 
ing how much of a total stranger’s 
tastes and habits may be learnt by 
simply following him through half a 
mile of crowded thoroughfare. You 
will find, perhaps, that he stops at 
all print-shops ; if so, he has a taste, 
good or bad, for art in certain of its 
branches, and you can form an idea 
as to the quality of that taste by 
taking note of the pictures that 
principally arrest his attention. Is 
that the ‘Phryne Découverte’ that 
heis admiring? Ah! I fear his taste 
for art is not so immaculate as it 
should be. He is stopping now ata 
fashionable perfumer’s, and he is 
reading an account of the marvel- 
lous deceptive powers of the ‘In- 


distinguishable scalp,-—a fact that 
directs my attention to so much ot 
his hair as I can see below his hat- 
brim, and I notice that it stands out 
unnaturally from the nape of his 
neck. His next pause is at the shop 
of an eminent Italian warehouse- 
man, and as his eyes glisten over 
pots of caviare, Lyons sausages, and 
pités de foie gras, I conclude that 
e is a bon vivant. A pretty woman 
passes him, and he makes a half-turn 
in her direction—a sad dog I’m 
afraid. Another and a prettier 
woman overtakes him, and he hur- 
ries his pace that he may keep up 
with her—a very sad dog I’m sure. 
He passes the shop of a flashy 
tailor, and gazes admiringly at a 
pair of trousers that seem to scream 
aloud—so he must be a bit of a 
‘cad.’ Opticians’ shops have no 
charms for him, so his tastes do not 
take a scientific form; and as he 
passes a window ful! of Aldines and 
Elzevirs, I suppose he is not a ripe 
scholar. A glass case of grinning 
teeth pulls him up, so I conclude 
that his powers of mastication are 
giving way, and as he takes off his 
hat to a gentleman who only touches 
his own in reply, I see that his social 
position is not eminent. Playbills 
seem to an extraordinary 
fascination for him, and he dawdles 
for half an hour at a time over pho- 
tographic Menkens and Abingdons— 
he is evidently a patron of the drama 
in its more objectionable forms. 
He crosses crowded thoroughfares 
without hesitation, so he is a Lon- 
doner, and I see from the fact 
that he stops to buy a ‘Bradshaw,’ 
that he is shortly going out of town. 
Another provision shop arrests his 
attention, and I feel confirmed in 
the conclusion I have arrived at 
that he is an epicure, practical or 
theoretical ; and as I eventually lose 
him in a cheap eating-house, I con- 
clude that circumstances over which 
he has no control, render the latter 
alternative the more probable of the 
two. Altogether I have seen enough 
of him to justify me in determining 
that a personal acquaintance with 
him is not an advantage which I 
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would go through fire and water to 
obtain. 

It frequently happens, however, 
that a pretty accurate notion of a 
man’s habits and character may be 
arrived at without taking all this 
trouble. A glance is often suffi- 
cient to enable an observant Thumb- 
nail Sketcher to satisfy himself, at 
all events, on these points; and so 
that he himself is satisfied, it mat- 
ters little whether he is right or 
wrong in his deductions. Here is a 
gentleman about whom there can 
be no mistake. He is a Promoter 
of Public Companies. He will, at 
ten days’ notice, get you up an as- 
sociation for any legitimate purpose 


mercial Tattersall’s for the future. 
He then became clerk to a general 
agent, and afterwards touted for a 
respectable discounter. He made a 
little money at this, and determined 
to give legitimate commerce a turn, 
so he opened a mock auction, and 
sold massive silver tea-services and 
chronometersof extraordinary value, 
all day long, to two faded females 
and three dissipated Jewish lads of 
seedy aspect but unlimited re- 
sources. The district magistrates, 
however, took it upon themselves to 
post policemen at his door to warn 
would-be customers away, so he 
turned his hand to betting, and 
succeeded so well that he soon 
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you may think fit, and a good many 
legitimate ones into the bargain. He 
is a specious, showy, flashily-dressed, 
knowing-looking gentleman, with a 
general knowledge of most things, 
and an especial and particular ac- 
quaintance with the manners and 
customs of fools in general. He has 
served an apprenticeship in a good 
many excellent schools. He was an 
attorney once, but he was young 
then, and blundered, so they struck 
him off the rolls. He afterwards 
jobbed on the Stock Exchange, but 
(being still young) he misappropri- 
ated funds, and although he was 
not prosecuted, he found it conve- 
nient to steer clear of that com- 


found himself in a position to take 


a higher stand. He got up a Com- 
pany, with six other influential 
Betters, for the supply of street 
lamps to Central Africa, showing, 
in his prospectus, that where street 
lamps were to be found, houses 
would soon be gathered together, 
and houses, if gathered together in 
sufficient numbers, formed import- 
ant cities, a large proportion of the 
revenues of which would, of course, 
flow into the pockets of the public- 
spirited shareholders. The ‘Central 
Africa Street Lamp Company (Li- 
mited)’ flourished for a short time 
only, butitenabled him to form a con- 
nection by which he lives and flou- 
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rishes. He is very disinterested in all 
his undertakings: he never cares to 
share in the profits of his Promo- 
tions—he is good enough to leave 
them all to the shareholders. All 
he wants isa sum down or a good 
bill at three months, and the Com- 
y, once set a going, will never 
Ge Seabed with him again. His 
varied experience has taught him 
many useful lessons—and this among 
others, that only fools take to ille- 
gitimate swindling. 
Who is this dull and bilious man ? 
He is a high-class journalist and 


essayist, whose pride and boast it is 
that he has never written for a penny 
paper. Being a heavy and a lifeless 
writer, he entertains a withering 
contempt for amusing literature of 
every description. He takes the his- 
torical plays of Shakspeare under his 
wing, and extends his pompous pa- 
tronage to Sheridan Knowles and all 
other deceased dramatists who wrote 
in five acts, only he never goes to 
see their productions played. Upon 
modern dramas of all kinds he is 
extremely severe, and he lashes bur- 
lesque writers (when he condescends 
to notice them) without mercy. He 
has never been known to amuse 
anybody in the whole course of his 
literary career, and would no more 
make a joke than he would throw a 
summersault. In the earlier stages 
of his career he made a comfortable 
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income by writing sermons for idle 
clergymen, and his facility for ar- 
guing in circles, combined with a 
natural aptitude for grouping his 
remarks under three h and a 
‘Lastly,’ made him popular with 
his more orthodox customers, so he 
always had plenty to do. He used 
to sell his sermons to London cler- 
gymen as modern dramatic authors 
sell their plays to London managers 
—reserving the ‘country right’ and 
farming them through the pro- 
vinces, with important 
results. He is generally to be found 
in the bar-parlours of solemn ta- 
verns, where he presides as Sir 
Oracle over a group of heavy- 
headed but believing tradesmen. 
He is a contributor to all religious 
magazines of every denomination, 
and is usually regarded by his inti- 
mate friends as a ripe, but wholly 
incomprehensible scholar. 

This is an artist’s model. He is a 
shocking old scamp with a highly 
virtuous beard, and a general air of 


the patriarch Moses gone to the 
bad. He was once a trooper in a 
regiment of Life Guards, but he 
drank to such an extent that he was 
requested to resign. In the course 
of a period of enforced leisure he 
grew his beard, and as it happened 
to grow Mosaically, he became po- 
pular with artists of the high art 
school, and he found it worth his 
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while to let himself out for hire at 
hour. Artists are men of liberal 
souls, who don’t care how much 
their models may drink so that they 
don’t come drunk into the studio; 
but they are extremely particular 
upon this latter point, and the pa- 
triarch does not always respect their 
rejudices. So it often happens that 
his time is at his disposal, and when 
this happens he engages himself as 
a theatre supernumerary. He has 
been convicted of dishonesty on two 
or three occasions, and was once 
sent for trial and sentenced to — 
servitude for three years. He a 
way of advertising himself by taking 
off his hat and showing his forehead 
and hair (which are really good) 
whenever he sees a gentleman in a 
velvet coat and eccentric beard. 
This is a gentleman whose source 
of income is a standing wonder to 
all his friends. Nobody can tell how 


he gets his living. Sometimes he is 
very flush of ready money and some- 
times he is hard up for half-a-crown. 
His mode of life is altogether con- 


tradictory and inconsistent. He 
lives in a small house in a fifth-rate 
Square, and his household consists 
of himself, a depressed wife, five 
untidy children, and two maidser- 
vants. But,on the other hand, he 
drives magnificent horses in irre- 
roachable phaetons, gives ejaborate 

ers, with all sorts of out-of- 
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season delicacies, has his stall at the 
Opera, and drives to all races in 
a four-in-hand of his own hiring. 
Times have been when the showy 
phaeton was returned to the livery- 
stable keeper, and when Mr. Charles 
had orders to send him no more 
salmon—when he and his family 
have been known to feed on chops 
and rice pudding—when his hall has 
entertained a succession of dunning 
tradesmen from nine in the morning 
till nine at night—and when he him- 
self had been seen outside omni- 
buses. But these occasional periods 
of monetary depression have passed 
away, and he has come out of them 
with renewed splendour. A phaeton 
and pair (only not the same) await 
his orders as before, and salmon at 
a guinea a pound forms the least 
extravagant feature of his daily 
meal. Now and then he disappears 
from his neighbourhood for six 
months at a time, and his tradesmen 
are left to tell the stories of their 
wrongs to the maidservant over the 
area railings. But he turns up 
again, in course of time, pays them 
off, and so gets fresh credit. Alto- 
gether he is a social mystery. The 
only hypothesis that appears to ac- 
count for these phenomena is that 
he keeps a gaming house. 


Here is poor young Aldershot. 
He is very young and very foolish, 
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but he will grow older and wiser, 
and his faults may be pardoned. On 
the strength of his commission, and 
a singularly slender allowance, he ‘s 
able to get credit for almost any 
amount, and what wonder that he 
avails himself of the opportunity ? 
The great mistake of his life is that 
he does harmless things to excess. 
He over eats, he over drinks, he 
over rides, he over dances, he over 
smokes, and he over dresses. He 
has no distinctive points beyond 
these—his other qualifications are 
mostly negative. He is at present 
simply a smoky donkey with a de- 
veloping taste for mild vice, a de- 
voted faith in his autocratic tailor, 


fact his public house (which was 
in Lent Street, Borough) became 
known as a rendezvous for thieves 
of the worst class, and his licence 
was consequently suspended. His 


figure developed too rapidiy to 
allow of his following his other 
calling with credit, so he had no- 
thing for it but to turn his hand to 
card-sharping and patter-business 
on race-courses and at street cor- 
ners. He is gifted with a loud 
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and a confirmed objection to the 
wedding tie. He will grow out of 
all this, if he has the good luck to 
spend ten or fifteen years in India, 
and he will return a big, burly, 
bronzed captain with hair on his 
hands, and a breast like a watch- 
maker’s shop. The nonsense will 
have been knocked out of him by 
that time and his views on the sub- 
ject of matrimony will change. 

This gentleman has seen better 
days. He was once a prizefighter 
and or house upon which 
he promised to thrive, but the police 
and the licensing magistrates inter- 
fered, and one fine morning he found 
his occupation gone. In point of 


voice, an ad captandum manner, and 
a fluent delivery, and in the as- 
sumed character of a gentleman 
who has undertaken to dispose of a 
certain number of purses with so- 
vereigns in them for one shilling, 
in accordance with the terms of 
a bet of ten thousand guineas 
made between two sporting no- 
blemen of acknowledged celebrity, 
he manages to net a very decent 
livelihood. 
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AN AUTUMN REVERIE. 


H, why has Arabella Brown 
Her lovers left, whose name is legion ? 

Why is the gay West End of town 

Exe for this more stile-ish region ? 
Why has she hither come to stop, 

When ripe for harvest every crop is ? 
She’ll meet with nobody to pop 

The question in a field of poppies ! 


She sits and muses on her woes, 

The scene around new griefs supplying ; 
She hears in every breeze that blows 

An echo of her sorry sighing. 
The briery hedge affords a type— 

The path of life like this is prickly : 
While, like the fields for harvest ripe, 

The pale cast of her thought is sickle-y. 


Ah, well! Poor Arabella Brown 
Is not thus sad without a reason— 
Has felt misfortune’s bitter frown, 
And rues the folly of last season: 
Has learned by an experience sore— 
(Experience is a cruel tutor !)— 
That girls who flirt with half-a score, 


Oft end without a single suitor. 


Ah! would but Arabella Brown— 
Instead of thus perversely leaning 

Against a stile, and looking down— 
Betake herself at once to gleaning. 

To gleaning wisdom with her ears, 
She’d find (I boldly make assertion) 

A cure for all her sighs and tears, 
And, for her troubled mind, diversion. 


If she’d dismiss all thought, poor fool! 
Of wealth or titles, dukes or dollars ; 
Turn teacher at the village school, 
And take a little class of scholars ; 
Or note what want and toil endure, 
And bring warm smiles and warmer pottage 
To bless the sick-bed of the poor, 
And carry comfort to the cottage : 


Ere long she’d feel the task a joy— 
Find hidden pleasure in the labour ; 
In noble work her hours employ, 
And count each cottar as a neighbour ; 
Delight to teach each little clown, 
Grow wise on tithe, glebe, church, and poor-rate, 
Instead of going back to town, 
She possibly might wed the curate! 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
MORE FAMILY AFFECTION. 


. ij ie~ prettiest, ouietest place we 

can afford without giving a 
thought to the social consideration 
in which it is held, will be the place 
for us, Lionel Talbot had said to 
his wife when the subject of their 
future abode had been under dis- 
cussion. But pretty, quiet places 
that are accessible to bread-winners 
who must travel by omnibuses, are 
rare shots that slay those unfortu- 
nates with fatigue who are com- 
pelled to search for them. Lionel 
and his wife traversed many a weary 
mile of London suburb, lured on by 
the fallacious hopes the penny paper 
advertisements of ‘ sequ cot- 
tages in salubrious localities’ had 
raised, before they fixed upon the 

t in which they would first pitch 

eir tent, and set up such humble 
household gods as can be procured 
by young people who marvy on love, 
mh whose fortune is in the future. 

It was a small six-roomed house 
in a long, airy road, with an o ~ 
space at the end of it occupi 
imagination by a church, that was 
Mrs. Lionel Talbot’s first married 
home. There was nothing pretty or 
romantic in the situation—nothing 
graceful or elegant in the interior 
arrangements. On the centrary, the 
view from the windows was of other 
— recisely like unto itself, and 

~ tee of decoration reigned 
ieee it may be added, with 
such a perfect love for each other as 
cast out all doubt and fear. 

But though there was nothing 
pretty or romantic in the situation, 
nothing graceful or elegant in the 
interior of it, the house perfectly 
fulfilled one condition which they 
had made: it was quiet; and this 

uality in an abode has a matchless 

harm for those who are seeking to 
curry favour with fortune by their 
pen or pencil. 

They went to work with hopeful 
hearts and willing hands as soon as 
they were settled—went to work at 


their respective arts, separating 
early in the morning, hard as it was 
to do so in these early days of life’s 

realised romance, and not meeting 
again till the late dinner, which was 
eaten with the appetite that only 
comes from the knowledge that the 
labour and burden of the day is over. 
One of the six small rooms was made 
into a studio by Lionel, and another 
on the floor above it was given up 
exclusively to Blanche and the one 
luxury she had afforded herself—a 
writing-table of fair proportions on 
which the sheets of MS. could be 
thrown about without distracting 
care being given to the position in 
which they fell. 

They were very happy in these 
days—very happy, despite being so 
entirely ‘ out of the world,’ as Mrs. 
Sutton declared them to be when 
she me at length to see 9 . 

*You can’t expect people to ca 
on you here,’ she ae to Blanche; 
and when Blanche replied ‘ I neither 
expect nor wish them to call on me,’ 
Mrs. Sutton added considerately— 
‘And how bad for you, as a writer, 
and Lal as an artist, to be living out 
of the world in this way! You'll 
both get bored; and when one’s 
7 one’s best goes.’ 

Wh agree with you; when 

red our best will go,’ Mrs. 

Talbot re ied, colouring freely. She 

was V by being put in the posi- 

tion of the pitied and imprudent 

one, by this woman who had been 

opposed to her from the very com- 
mencement of their intercourse. 

‘ Of course you think that you 
are all-sufficient to each other—you 
have been married six weeks, I be- 
lieve? Marian laughed. 

‘Did you think Mr. Sutton and 
yourself all-sufficient to each other 
when you had been married six 
weeks?’ Blanche asked innocently. 
Then Mrs. Sutton got up, carelessly 
shrugging her shoulders, and say- 
ing— 
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* Not at all; but I knew that his 
money, and the comforts it would 
surround me with, to be all-sutii- 
cient, and 1 have not proved mis- 
taki > 


en. 

Then she left Blanche (whom she 
had ruthlessly interrupted in an in- 
stalment of a story for a magazine 
that was overdue) and went down 
w Lionel. 

* Shall 1 disturb you? she asked 
in silvery tones, giving an impatient 
rap at the locked door as she spoke. 
The instincts of the artist overcame 
the instincts of politeness, and Lio- 
nel answered— 

‘Not now, Marian; I’m really 
very busy.’ 

But I’ve something to say to you 
—something you ought to hear; 
do, Lal, let me in.’ 

He ve the door quickly 
- h, and she glided in at once, 

id up her face for him to 


: — am very penitent for interrupt- 
ing you, Lionel—but I did not wish 
to leave your house the first time I 
had ever entered it hurt, .and sore, 


* Yes,’ she said softly. ‘I amonly 
your sister, and she is your wife, and 
I into ees knows how to please you 

orgetfulness of brotherly feel- 


ing’ 
‘ Are speaking of Blanche?’ 
‘Yen? 
. ae ee he 
said, quietly, ‘she is “ she” only to 


“iran cansed her eyes to look 
fat The secret of sudden tears 
been San Seay discovered by 


ant Iisa Lined Talbot does not need 
you to take her part, Lal,’ she said, 
tho dare * she can hit very hard now 
8 

© What do you mean? he asked, 
wearily. 


What have I ever done, Lal, to 
her (or to anybody else for that 
matter) that s should suddenly 
rise up and ask me, in taunting 
tones, when I spoke of her young 
married happiness, “ whether I coul 
speak with the same satisfaction 
when Ihad been married six weeks ?” 


It was hard of her to say that, Lal, 
when she must have known how it 
would cut me. Her life’s venture 
has succeeded, mine has failed: did 
I not know it already, that she 
thought it needful to take such 
ignominious triumph over me ?” 

*I cannot judge my wife un- 
heard.’ 


‘I do not ask you to judge her; 
for your judgment would deal hardly 
towards me. Lionel, I am very far 
from being happy, and when I came 
from sisterly kindness, I was met by 
a jeer at that over which I am pow- 
erless. I have my troubles as well 
as the rest—thanks to our estimable 
Edgar. If ever a girl was sacrificed 
to her family I have been.’ 

‘Poor Marian!’ Lionel said, 
fondly. He was entirely ignorant 
as to how her family had benefited 
by the sacrifice ; as @ man he 
could not be harsh to her when she 
asserted that she had made it. 

. Lionel,’ she said, quickly looking 

up, ‘I am very ppy; I am 
frightfully pressed by Hortense, and 
I dare not ask Mark for money ; can 
you give—lend me fifty po unds ? 

* At the present me mee I have 
not quite fifty shillings in the world,’ 
he said, dejectedly. 

* Yet you married,’ she said scorn- 
fully. 

He knit his brows a little, and 
looked her firmly in the face. 

‘I married, trusting to God and 
such talent as I have to support 
her; I married without—I allow 
that—any consideration for other 
people's milliners’ bills; what then ?’ 

*I beg your pardon—I forgot,’ 
she said hurriedly ; ‘ I omitted to tell 
you that Mark’s impoverishing 
effort was made to give Edgar the 
means of playing for the redemp- 
tion of your pittance, which you 
— ) rashly allowed him to risk, and 


lose.’ 

‘Has Mark suffered too? he 
asked. 

* Mark suffered too, she repeated 
after him impatiently ; *do you call 
it suffering to lose all he has ever 
gained, and not that only but his 
sister's money into the bargain—to 
lose it through Edgar !—to lose it 
through my brother! Oh! I owe 
my family much.’ 

2H 2 
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She bent her head down, and 
burst into a passion of tears, and her 
tears, as they streamed over her face, 
scalded her brother’s heart. 

* Things are worse than I thought 
them; we are men—Edgar and I— 
and our losses ought only to nerve 
us to further exertions—which I am 
ready tomake. Don’t reproach me, 
Marian ; the risk Mark ran for the 
recovery of my pittance was run 
unknown to me; Blanche and I 
will not forget it now we do know 
it,’ 

Mrs. Mark Sutton lifted her face 
up in an instant, smiling through 
her tears. 

* You have t faith,’ she said. 
‘Your wife's, Lionel Talbot’s 
(1 hope I speak of her respectfully 
enough) knowledge of the position 
into which we are plunged is likely 
to avail us much I should imagine.’ 

‘ You are speaking bitterly, Ma- 
a | he said, ~<a as 

*I am speakin Wo! 0 
soberness and truth, hard as they 
may sound to you. Granted that 
she had the will to help the family 
into which she has come (only to 
further encumber it): grant that 
she has the will: she has not the 

wer.’ 

* Not at the present hour.’ 

‘Nor at any time in the future. 
Lionel, you are infatuated, blinded, 
deceived, if she has led you to sup- 

that the choicest works of her 
imagination are worth much more 
than Re pee they are printed 
-— y, if she writes ‘the ti 
of her fingers off she can’t e 
more than a hundred a year.’ 

* We will not go into the question 
of what she may make, or what she 
does!make. I know this of her, that 
when she can give help she will 
give it.’ 

‘ Easy generosity—that time will 
be never,’ Mrs. Sutton said, i 
to leave the room. ‘8S me the 
humiliation of letting your wife 
know that I have been driven to 
ask you for money; promise me 
that.’ 

‘As you will, he said, drearily. 
His ideas had been rudely dis- 
pores his working hours roughly 

roken in upon; his wife had been 
attacked and he had not been quite 
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able to defend her. Altogether his 
future was a touch less bright when 
he went down at two o'clock to 
luncheon than it had been when he 
left Blanche after breakfast. She 
was sitting at the head of the table 
when he entered, looking paler and 
more weary he had ever seen 


the brightly-coloured active woman 
look before—and it was not in him 
at the moment to cheer her up at 


once. 
* You look tired, Blanche,’ he 


*I am—by what I cannot tell, 
unless it is by my utter inability to 
write three consecutive sentences of 
sense this morning,’ she replied. 

* What is the obstacle?’ 

* It is thus—and I can’t define it; 
suddenly I lost my vivid interest— 
my heart—in my work. My plan of 
the = seemed weak, tame, and un- 
profitable, the latter especially ; and 
when I attempted to let the gay 
fancy lead me my pen became stub- 
born, and I fell to doubting the 

of every word I wrote.’ 

‘You hgve been vexed about 
something,’ he said, suggestively. 

‘ By something indefinable then,’ 
she answered quickly. ‘ It will all 
be well with me again very soon—if 
I could only feel that “ very soon” 
would suit our purpose as well as 
“ now.”’ 

‘Don’t be despondent, my own 
darling; remember whatever bur- 
den there is, it is not your back that 
is bound to bear it.’ 

In an instant she made that effort 
to cast off care which women can 
make when the care is crushing the 
= of the man who is dearest to 

m. 


* My back is ready to share it, 
dearest,’ she said, going over to him 
fondly. ‘ Come, Lal, the truth shall 
be told now: Mrs. Sutton disheart- 
ened me a little—just a little—and 
then all fancy for glib fiction fled, 
and I have been feeling very un- 
worthy of you and of myself.’ 

* But you feel so no longer.’ 

‘I feel so no longer; honestly 
and with all my heart I can assure 
you of that ; how about yourself?— 
what have you been doing?” 

* Well—not much.’ 

‘ What do you call “not much,” 
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Lal? Your “ little” means a great 
deal generally.’ 

© wish it did mean a great deal 
to-day,’ he said, a little moodily. ‘T 
had a long talk with Marian.’ 

‘ What did Marian say to throw 
you out of gear? his wife asked 
coaxingly. 

‘You can’t get on with her,’ he 
answered abruptly ; and Mrs. Talbot 
shook her head and laughed, and 


said— 

‘No, no, Lal, that is not your 
grievance; the root of the evil lies 
— tell it to me.’ 

looked at her and he could 
not tell her so harsh a thing as that 
his untruthful sister had been able 
to give him a pang about his truth- 
fal wife. Love and reason both 
opposed themselves to such an ex- 
ercise of veracity on his part. Ma- 
rian had made him uneasy and sus- 
icious, and in his heart of hearts 
e did feel that the weapons which 
she had used were not true and 
doughty ones. But for all that he 
could not —_ feeling that there 
was a little to be urged in extenua- 
tion of Marian also. If Blanche had 
uttered but a few words with evena 
lighter malicious meaning, of the 
sentences which Marian had ascribed 
to her: if she had done so, then 
Blanche was to blame and Marian 
was to be pitied. As he thought of 
this possibly extenuating clause in 
the page of Marian’s misrepresenta- 
tion, Lionel felt that it was well 
within the bounds of possibility for 
@ wife to be less perfect than she of 
six weeks’ standing was on the day 
she became one. 

‘ Tell it to me,’ she repeated ; ‘ say 
the sum of your troubles, and I will 
cast them up—and “ out” I hope.’ 

Then he told a few of the things 
which Marian had told to him, re- 
serving only the taunts which Mrs. 
Sutton had uttered relative to the 
expediency of the match. 

‘The Suttons ruined! Marian— 

r! I don’t realise that at all, 
ionel.’ 

‘ They will have to realise it soon, 
I fear.’ 

‘And how fearfully hard such 
realisation will be to her, poor 
thing! Lionel, I am quite strung 
up again——’ 


‘By the thought of 2 
woman’s privation,’ he asked, la 
ingly and in a tone that showed ~ 
he did not mean what he had said. 

‘No, but by the thought that I 
may relieve that privation in the 
glorious “time to come,” in which 
we artists have so comforting a 
faith. Marian may have her faults,’ 
Mrs. Talbot went on with the judi- 
cial air which is the safety-valve 
both of the most sympathetic feeling 
aud the sincerest spleen—‘ Marian 
may have her faults, but we will 
forget them all now, poor thing!’ 

Then the young husband, touched 
by the exceeding generosity of the 
sentiments that were so strong in 
theory, and that had never been put 
to the rough test of practice yet, 
gave prudence her congé and went 
into further details respecting Ma- 
rian’s interview with himself. 

* Wonderful thing it is that you 
women contrive so utterly to mis- 
judge one another, he said. ‘ Men 
never, or very rarely, fall into that 
error. Now there’s Marian thinks 
you dislike and would almost de- 
stroy her, I believe, when in reality 
you would aid her to the utmost.’ 

‘ What did she say that could 
make you think that, Lal ?’ 

‘She did not say much, but she 
let me see that she felt hurt at your 
reminding her that hers was not a 
marriage of affection, Lionel said, 
deprecatingly. 

‘She said 1 I did that—what next ? 

‘ Nothing next, you dear ferocious 
little creature,’ Lionel said, smiling, 
as his wife came up to him and laid 
her crimsoned cheek upon his fore- 
head, and grasped his hand in her 
own small, muscular, sensibly-strong 
white one. 

‘ Nothing next?—nothing to ac- 
count for my remark ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, she gave a leading one 
on the happiness you seemed to be 
enjoying; she did say something 
about that, I suppose, Blanche.’ 

‘ Yes, she said something about 
it,’ Blanche replied, absently. She 
was cut to the soul by this first 
evidence which had been given her 
of Lionel deeming it possible that 
she soy 4 be in the wrong—and re- 
senting it. 

* And you replied by contrasting 
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your relative positions rather more 
freely than you would have done 
had you liked Marian better,’ Lionel 
replied gravely. ‘My poor darling, 
it was neg a ye to be interrupted 
when you had got yourself into a 
good groove for work,—but deal 
more gently with the erring another 
time for my sake.’ 

‘For your sake I will do any- 
thing,’ Blanche replied passionately. 
*I will say all that I can say now to 
make you feel my fault less; I was 
too hasty, too severe altogether on 
Marian ;’ and then she halted, and 
did not add that she had not been 
altogether untried. 

‘That ample confession would 
gain absolution for far severer sins, 
my sweet,’ Lionel said, gently. Then 
as his wife went away, rather softly 
and sadly to her work again, he did 
wish that he had not forced her to 
make confession quite so ample; it 
savoured slightly of humiliation, 
and it had been far from the wish 
of his heart to humiliate her. For 
the remainder of that day, this con- 
sideration haunted him, causing 
him to paint less lightly and 
brightly than his subject— Form- 
ing the Household of the Fairy 
Queen ’—demanded. But he dared 
not to break in upon that time 
which was money and honour to 
himself and his wife now by going 
up to her quiet room on a mission 
of reconciliation. 

She meanwhile was having atough 
tussle with herself upstairs in that 
little room where the fairest crea- 
tures of her brain had been born 
and were being nurtured. She had 
been thrown out of her grooves, 
ruthlessly thrown out of her grooves 
for no sufficient end—for nothing, 
indeed, save for the furtherance of 
vexation in her spirits. Worse than 
this—far harder to bear than this 
original, upsetting imagination-de- 
stroying fact, was the one that the 
man she had married seemed to 
think that she was in some trifling 
measure to blame for the uproar 
in her mind. She could not tell 
her husband how his sister had 
spoken of that mutual poverty 
which made their marriage such a 
reckless thing in her (Marian’s) 
eyes. She could not do this, for 


the bloom of slight reserve hung 
about the loving intercourse of the 
young husband and wife as yet. 
Mistakenly, but femininely, she 
deemed it better to bear the burden 
of a secret which might pain him 
unshared by him than to give it 
half into his keeping, and so lighten 
the weight on her own mind and 
soul. In truth, she had it in her to 
be very generous—the pity of it was 
that the fruits of such generous 
growth do not ripen quickly. 


* *T were long to tell and vain to hear’ 


how long, how fiercely, and how un- 
successfully she struggled with her- 
self, and still was powerless to do 
anything, or at any rate to do the 
thing she most desired todo. This 
first jarring together (it did not 
quite amount to a misunderstand- 
ing) of the chords which had been 
so finely attuned hitherto in the 
souls of her husband and herself, 
cost her such a twinge of anguish 
as can only be experienced once. 
The horrible truth came home to 
her that it was in her to give 
offence to Lionel, and in Lionel to 
take offence with her. He had 
done it now on what she, looking at 
the subject according to her lights, 
which were by no means dim, was 
justified in thinking very small pro- 
vocation. She could not write of 
fictitious joys or woes—she could not 
evolve plots or depict characters 
that never existed—she could not 
wield the pen of a ready writer with 
this crushing reality weighing down 
upon her heart. Howshe hated this 
cheap London suburb in which they 
dwelt when this feeling first came 
to pass! How she loathed the ac- 
cessible locality, and longed for the 
inaccessible woods in some far-off 
country district, where the burr of 
rivers that ran away and lost them- 
selves in remote bays, and that rose 
be ee aa moorlands, 
and the coo of the jigeons, 
would be the sole sounde theckould 
hear! How she reproached herself 
for having been ey pe having 
risked her all, her life’s ha’ piness, 
on such a trifloas the rise of this mis” 
understanding now seemed to her! 
How eagerly she listened now and 
again for some sound of Lionel— 
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some sound that should forewarn 
her that he was ing up to con- 
done her little offence against his 
family feeling! How slowly and 
sadly the day wore itself in weari- 
ness! and finally she rose up as 
the dinner hour struck, with her 
day’s appointed work unfinished— 
with her head aching, and her heart 
sore, and the conviction strongly 
upon her that she was very much 
in the wrong. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


‘AND DOES NOT A MEETING LIKE THIS 
MAKE AMENDs ?” 


When Ellen Bowden returned to 
town with her uncle and aunt 
Sutton after the Talbots’ marriage, 
she found that Mr. John Wil- 
mot had not regarded her wish as 
to his not wasting his time by wait- 
ing tosee them. There was a note 
from him amongst the other letters 
on the hall table, telling her that 
she would see him as soon as he 
could possibly come to her after re- 
ceiving her acknowledgment of the 
receipt of this missive, and that 
when he came to her, he should 
come with the determination of 
knowing what she ae to do 
with him, and with herself. 

She took in the contents of the 
letter as she ran upstairs, and when 
she reached her own room she sat 
down and tried to think what an- 
swer she should give him. She 
could not trifle with him. Indepen- 
dent of her strong feeling that he 
would not suffer himself to be tri- 
fled with, was the equally strong 
one against doing it to such an old 
friend. She was very sure she could 
not trifle with him, but she was 
equally sure that she could not 
marry him. A vision of Arthur 
Eldale, and of all the glories with 
which Arthur Eldale could sur- 
round her, rose up to prevent the 
possibility of her making such a 
mésalliance. But how should she 
tell John Wilmot this? That was 
the question. 

‘I will speak to Aunt Marian,’ 
she said to herself at last; and then 
she got herself into her dressin 
jacket, took her letter in her F 


and wended her way to her aunt’s 
dressing-room. That lady was lying 
on a sofa, with a cup of tealin one 
hand, and a long bill the items of 
which she was lazily overlooking in 
the other. 

‘Tm in a small trouble, Aunt 
Marian,’ the girl said nervously, as 
she entered the room. 

* And I’m in a big one; Mrs. Sut- 
ton replied, captiously. ‘ Hortense 
does impose on me in the most 
glaring manner.’ 

* Why do you go on dealing with 
her then ?’ 

‘ Simply because I can’t pay and 
have done with her, and she knows 
it. I have more than half made 
that woman’s fortune, and now she 
is insolent to me; that is just the 
way with people—you load them 
with favours, and when you’re down 
they turn upon you.’ 

‘ But — “down!” — you're not 
“ down ?”’ 

* No—oh be joyful! I’m not down 
in one sense,’ Mrs. Sutton said, 
rising up quickly, and casting the 
long bill carelessly into an open 
drawer; ‘but that woman thinks I 
am, and acts upon her thought. Now 
tell me your small trouble. 

* It is about John Wilmot.’ Ellen 
pew to speak very steadily, and 


led. 

* Well, what about him ? Marian 
asked, sharply. 

* You may read his letter if you 
like,’ Ellen replied; ‘there is no- 
thing in it that you may not see, as 
you know so much already.’ 

Then Mrs. Sutton read John Wil- 
mot’s letter, and as she read it, a 
little satirical smile flashed out from 
her blue eyes, and flitted over her 
mouth. 

‘I suppose you believe every 
word he writes or says, do you not?” 
she said contemptuously, handing 
the letter back to the girl. 

* Yes—I do.’ 

* Then there is nothing for me to 
say. Mrs. Sutton shrugged her 
shoulders and sat down again. 

‘Oh! Aunt Marian, don’t say 
that; I really want your advice; 
will you not give it to me, dear ?’ 

‘My advice would be quite 
thrown away u you while you 
are in such a childish state of blind. 
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faith ina man. What would be the 
use of my telling you how you 
ought to act about John Wilmot 
ae. we think so differently about 


*I thought you liked him very 
much, Aunt Marian, and—I don’t 
very much more than like him now.’ 

‘Don’t you really? My dear 
child, do you really think I had 
not discovered that little fact long 
ago? But what is the use of it 
while you believe in him to the 
extent you do? I like him cer- 
ainly, but I estimate him properly, 
which you do not.’ 

‘No one can more thoroughly 
appreciate John Wilmot than I do,’ 
Ellen said, seriously. 

‘ There is such a thing as over- 
appreciation ; now of course I can- 
not say whether he has blinded you, 
or whether you are blinding your- 
self; but this I must say, you de- 
lude yourself about him if you think 
that much more than his vanity 
will be hurt when he finds out that 
your love has lapsed into only 
liking. Young men say a good 
deal more than they mean to many 

ple.’ 

* I cannot believe that John Wil- 
mot does that—he is too honour- 
able.’ 

‘Of course he is” Mrs. Sutton 
said, sneeringly ; ‘too honourable to 
actually proffer vows of love to more 
than one, because that might be ac- 
tionable ; and your unsophisticated 
young farmer is wise enough to steer 
clear of damages, but not too ho- 
nourable to seek to make more than 
one in love with him, and not too 
honest to be mortified when he fails 
in doing so.’ 

* But, Aunt Marian, he never has 
been a flirt; there was not a girl in 
our part, down there, who would 
not have been glad to get his atten- 
tions if she could.’ 

‘He told you so, I suppose? 
Poor silly child! from his own re- 
port you are of course justified in 
pronouncing him to a most 
honourable moralist. The “ girls 
down there.” I can understand 
why temptation did not come to 
him in their guise.’ 

* Don’t make me doubt him.’ 

Why not? You are anxious to 


break with him; you don’t wish 
to break his heart; and at the 
same time you cling with absurd 
tenacity to the belief that your 
breaking with him will make him 
very miserable ; this is inconsistent.’ 

‘I don’t like to think him dis- 
honest because I am weak, Ellen 
said, dejectedly. 

‘ “Dishonest!” that is a harsh term 
to apply to that amiable “ humbug,” 
which men bring to bear upon 
women whenever they find it an- 
swers. John Wilmot will console 
himself very quickly, don’t you 
doubt that, Ellie.’ 

‘I shall be very glad if he does 
console himself. I do not wish to 
doub his doing so,’ Ellen said, with 
a slight trembling in her tone. 

* No, you will not be anything of 
the kind, my dear,’ Mrs. Sutton said, 
with an affectation of being very 
tolerant to the weakness she was 
detecting; ‘you will not be glad 
if he does console himself. I am'a 
woman, and though I have not had 
to bear anything of the sort myselt, 
I know that you will be mortified ; 
but you will be less mortified if you 
hear reason beforehand, than if you 
go on in blind faith believing all he 
suggests to you.’ 

‘ Then what do you think I had 
better do?’ Ellen asked, dejectedly. 

*‘ Do—oh! let me see; why write 
and tell him you have got his letter 
and will be happy to see him; be 
courteous, of course; but when he 
comes tell him what you want to 
tell him—you know best what that 
is. , 


‘ Aunt Marian! he will think so 
badly of me.’ 

‘ For what? 

‘For not going on with it and 
marrying him.’ 

‘Of course he will think badly of 
you for not going on with it; men 
always do think badly of women 
who do not “go on with it,” as 
long as it is the men’s pleasure it 
should go on.’ 

‘ It will break his heart I believe, 
Ellen said, quickly. ‘You don’t 
know about it all, Aunt Marian— 
you can’t judge.’ 

‘Come here,’ was Mrs. Sutton’s 
sole reply; and Ellen went over and 
knelt down by the side of the couch. 
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* Now look here,’ the elder lady 
went on, patting the younger one on 
the shoulder as she spoke, ‘ what 
object can I have in speaking save 
to your feelings in this mat- 
ter? tell me, do you think I can 
have any other?” 

* None whatever, Aunt Marian.’ 

* Well then, listen, and don’t be a 
little goose. You hardly like to say 
it, but you think that John Wilmot 
is devoted to you and you alone; 
that he could not care for another 
woman’s love; and that no other 
woman can win his: that is what 
you think, plainly worded.’ 

Ellen was silent. 

* You need not speak,’ Mrs. Sutton 
went on after a pause of a few mo- 
ments; ‘you need not tell me 
whether I am wrong or right. I 
know without your telling me. Now 
Iam not vain enough to fancy that 
John Wilmot is in love with me; 
but I tell you this, he has tried to 
make me in love with him.’ 

‘In love with him!—you!’ poor 
Ellen stammered. 

Mrs. Sutton nodded. 

‘ With you—a married woman ?’ 

‘ Not criminally so, Mrs. Sutton 
laughed lightly. ‘ Your virtnously 
brought-up birdie would shrink 
horror-stricken from that; but he 
is what men of his stamp call 
“taken with me” to the degree of 
wishing to make me feel a rather 
stronger than mere friendly interest 
in him,’ 

‘I can’t believe he means it in 
the way you think he does, Aunt 
Marian,’ Ellen stammered. 

‘ Naturally it is hard for you to 
believe that it is anything more than 
& vicarious tribute to you,’ Mrs. Sut- 
ton said, laughing. ‘ I am so likely 
to deceive myself about anything of 
the sort,: the liking of such a young 
man as John Wilmot would be such 
a Sting, Saltering thing to me! 
My dear child, do not pin your 
faith on any man’s constancy or you 
will find yourself so egregiously 
mnistaken.’ 

“Where is safety then? Ellen 
sighed. 

‘Where? in good settlements 
and the marriage service, certainly 
not in the selfish exactions of young 
men who would have girls waste 


their best days in waiting on the 
forlorn hope of marrying by-and-by. 
However, you must please yourself ; 
only, for your own sake, don’t culti- 
vate the romantic notion that my 
man wili break his heart about you. 
Now you had better leave me to 
dress: leave your note till after 
dinner.’ 

Ellen did as she was bidden; and 
after dinner it was too late, Mrs. 
Sutton said, ‘ to send a servant out 
with it.’ So John Wilmot did not 
get the answer he had asked for 
until the following day. It wasa 
very slight and ursatisfactory an- 
swer when he did get it. It was 
even cooler than the last one to him 
which has been read in these 
pages :— 

* Dear Jonny, 

‘I could not manage to write 
last night when I came home as I 
had to dress for dinner. I shall be 
at home after luncheon to-day if 
you like to come. 

‘ In great haste, yours truly, 

* ELLEN.’ 


He stood looking at the letter for 
some few moments after he had 
finished reading it, with his face 
burning and his heart beating. He 
had waited for it so anxiously, and 
now it had come, and it was so cruel. 
She could not ‘ write to him because 
she had to dress for dinner; and 
she should be at home after 
luncheon ‘ if he liked to come.’ The 
poor young fellow ground his teeth 
together as the truth came home to 
him that he should go to very little 


urpose. 

, He had not stayed at an hotel all 
this time, but had gone into lodg- 
ings in one of a row of houses that 
stands in that new part of Kensing- 
ton called ‘Albertopolis.’ They 
were neat, clean, new rooms that he 
occupied over a fruiterer’s shop, 
but they were not cheerful. There 
was no more cheerfulness in them 
than there was in his heart, as he 
re-read Ellen’s letter in the vain 
hope of finding something kinder in 
it than had been apparent on the 
first reading. But he did not find 
that which he sought, for thesimple 
reason that it was not there to be 
found. 
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That morning appeared a very 
long one to him. He had not the 
habit of taking sufficient interest in 
the topics of the day to enable him 
to be absorbed in a newspaper. 
London hours and London haunts 
and occupations were so many 
sealed books to him. Therefore he 
could not go out and wile away the 
time until the moment for keeping 
his appointment with Ellen came. 
He longed with a pained yearning 
longing for the quiet of his own 
home, and the comfortable occupa- 
tion his own surroundings would 
have given him; for here he was 
quite a!one—quite alone and very 
desolate. 

It had been his hope for so many 
years that Ellen would be his wife. 
Now, when there seemed to be a 
prospect of that hope being dashed 
to pieces, a vision of what his life 
down in the old familiar place that 
had been so dear to him, flashed 
before him and nearly broke his 
heart. His whole life to be dark- 
ened because of the idle folly and 
vanity thet had prompted her 
mother to send Ellen out of her 
proper sphere. It was too cruel, 
too hard to be borne, and yet he 
must bear it. 

How he had deceived himself 
about Ellen! This change that had 
been wrought in her towards himself 
had been her own work entirely: 
this he never doubted. He never 
for an instant, during the whole of 
these bitter hours, suspected that 
the bright, sweet-looking lady who 
was always so warm and kind to 
him, had any share in it. But 
though he did not suspect pretty 
Mrs. Sutton of being his secret enemy 
no other solution of the difficulty 
occurred to him. He could only 
feel that his love had been lightly 
esteemed and wronged, and sorrow 
that it was so; that was all, and the 
‘all’ was very hard to bear. 

His inquiry for ‘Miss Bowden’ 
was answered satisfactorily about 
two o'clock that day at her uncle’s 
door. Miss Bowden was at home 
alone, and he could see her. Clogs 
seemed to fix themselves upon his 
feet as he followed the servant to 
that same room in which Mark Sut- 
ton had begged his niece to ‘keep 


honest and true in order that he 
might not curse the atmosphere of 
his house.’ 

His name was announced, and he 
was in the room with the door 
closed behind him before he saw 
that the Jady advancing so gladly 

towards him was not Ellen but 
Mrs. Mark Sutton. Then he did 
not know whether to be sorry or 
glad that it was so, when that lady 
giving him her cordial hand and 
genial smile the while said— 

* Not left town yet? How very 
«ty you to stay to see us safely 


‘ Didn’t Ellen tell you I was 
coming to-day?’ he asked, bluntly ; 
and Mrs. Sutton shook her untruth- 
ful little head and said— 

* No indeed! did she know it? 

* Why of course she knew it, Mrs. 
Sutton,’ the poor boy broke out 
vehemently; ‘of course she knew 
it. I wrote to her begging to see 
her, and she sent me a note this 
morning saying she would see me 
after luncheon: isn’t she at home?’ 

‘Ellen is a very extraordinary 
girl,’ Mrs. Sutton said, solemnly, 
evading his direct question as to 
Ellen’s being at home. ‘What I 
would have given to have inspired 
a true — in the heart of 


@ good man 

‘You!’ he said, admiringly; for 
the lady before him was very touch- 
ingly - to the taste and 
heart of a man—she was so lovely, 
and so gentle, and (at this moment) 
so tenderly sad. ‘You! why, Mrs. 
Sutton, you have done it; you must 
have done it.’ 

Mrs. Sutton put her little white 
jewelled hand up to her forehead, 
and pretended to push back her 
nut-brown hair, in utter weariness. 

‘I started in life thinking I must 
doso. I was young ¢ and happy, and 
had my dreams of joy for a time; 
but—well it does not fall to every 
woman’s lot to be really loved, I 
suppose; I have had an indulgent 
husband, who has left me to my- 
self—very much to myself.’ 

She sank her voice almost to a 
whisper as she said this; and John 
Wilmot pitied her profoundly as he 
saw her glance at her wedding-ring 
and then turn her eyes away from 
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it suddenly, as if the recollections it 
recalled were more than she could 
bear. Beauty, unappreciated, ap- 
peals strongly to the feelings 
of most men who are not legally 
called upon to appreciate it; but 
worth and gentleness, such as John 
believed Mrs. Sutton to ap- 
pealed to him still more. He felt 
very sympathetic towards this fair 
fellow-sufferer, and he looked very 
sympathetic ; mag be Mrs. Sutton read 
men’s looks very readily. 
‘I suppose we al 
troubles,’ he muttered. 
‘Many ple make their own 
troubles—I at least cannot reproach 
myself with that, Marian replied, 
virtuously ; ‘mine have been made 
for me by others: however, I don’t 
— need bore you about my- 


have our 


‘I should never be bored with 
anything you could say,’ he said, 
heartil 


y- 

‘I do feel that we are very true 
real friends,’ the lady said, grate- 
fully ; ‘ there is some comfort in that 
to both, I hope.’ 

* Yes,’ John Wilmot said; but in 
his heart he felt conscious that there 
was very small comfort to him in 
Mrs. Sutton’s —— while Ellen 
stayed soy from him. 

*I wish I had known you years 
ago,’ the lady went on, abstractedly, 
apparently forgetting that ‘years 
ago’ John Wilmot was a very little 
boy, while she was a grown-up 
young lady; ‘if I had known you, 

a have been a happier woman 


tie tenet brow ‘flushed to the 
roots of his hair, as he took in the 
full force of the dangerously ob- 
_— allusions Marian had made. 
It staggered him; and yet ‘there 
could be no real ‘harm i in it, since 
good, sweet Mrs. Sutton had made 
it, he thought, Still, it was em- 
barrassing. Married women who 
spoke the truth, and the whole truth, 
with emt spe to their domestic hap- 
rithin his limite at ha 
wi ce before 
He'wished more earnestly than ever 
that Ellen would come down; and 
Mrs. Sutton read his wishes and 
—_ & faint pleasure in thwarting 
m. 
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‘Girls are so weak and foolish,’ 
she went on, as if his visit there was 
made solely for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the subject; ‘the exercise 
of a little moral courage would 
often save them a life of wretched- 
ness—would it not?’ 

* Yes,’ he replied, not knowing at 
all at what she was driving. 

‘ We get engaged,’ she said, softly 
and sadly, ‘and then, no matter 
whether or not we discover that we 
are not loved, or that we do not 
love, we think we must go on with 
it. If I could live my life over 
again, how differently I would act; 
if I had daughters, how cautious 
I would pray them to be!’ 

‘But you wouldn't pray them to 
change their minds and break their 
promises for oes idle new fancy 
they formed, would you?’ he asked ; 
and Mrs. Sutton tried not to blush 
guiltily as she replied— 

‘No; but I would not presume 
to decide as to whether any new 
fancy they formed was an idle one 
or not. A woman’s instincts tell us 
when she can love on and be loved 
on for all time; she should obey 
her instincts; no other woman’s 
opinion can avail her: am I not 
reasonable ?’ 

‘Very reasonable: but why do 
you say this to mo, Mrs. Sutton?’ 
he asked 


asked. 

* Because I do like and you 
s0 very warmly,’ she said, in an 
irrepressible burst of very neatly 
— genuine feeling ; ‘ because 

hould really be very sorry to see 
you with an unloving wife.’ 

‘Then you think Ellen does not 
love me?’ His voice shook; but 
she was very pitiless. 

‘Do I think she loves you?—can 
I or any one else think she loves 
you, as you want to be loved by 

er?, She likes you as an old friend 
and neighbour, and as the first man, 
probably, who discovered any charm 
whatever in her; but as for loving 
you as you deserve to be loved, 
Ellen Bowden is not capable of 
doing it.’ 

‘Why, I thought you liked her, 
Mrs. Sutton,’ he said, quickly. Mrs. 
Sutton might be wounding to heal; 
it was quite possible that she was 
being kind as well as brave; but 
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this was certain, that she was 
‘ wounding’ very deeply. 

‘So I do like her; she is a great, 
unformed country girl, not gifted 
with the grace to value the incom- 
prehensible love you lavish upon 
her; but as for liking her as a wife 
for you, to tell you the simple truth, 
I do not.’ 

* I don’t suppose I shall ever get 
her to be my wife,’ he said, de- 
jectedly ; and then Mrs. Sutton held 
out her hand to him, and he had to 
get up and go over and take it. 

‘I will forgive you this folly,’ she 
was saying, and withdrawing her 
hand from his at the same mo- 
ment, when the door opened, and 
Ellen Bowden came quickly into the 
room. She stopped at once, looked 
from one to the other with a morti- 
fied, suspicious look for one mo- 
ment, and then said— 

‘Good morning, Mr. Wilmot; a 
thousand pardons, Aunt Marian; 
but Madame Hortense is here, and 
she asked me to give you this.’ The 
girl threw a sealed letter down on 
the table as she spoke, then turned 
away and left the room in silence. 

‘Is she mad?’ John Wilmot asked, 
angrily ; and Mrs. Sutton shrugged 
her shoulders, and opened the 
note. 

‘Poor girl! she has been madly 
extravagant,’ Marian said, with a 
sigh, when she had finished the 
note. ‘I don’t know what you would 
say if you saw this bill.’ The bill 
was her own, and for fifty pounds, 
but she did not intend that John 
Wilmot should see it. ‘ How angry 
her mother will be,’ she went on; 

‘and I can’t pay it: eter child!’ 

* How much is it? he ask 

‘ Fifty pounds.’ 

‘I will pay it, if you will promiso 
never to. t her know that I, have 
done so,’ he said, in an agitated 
voice. ‘Let me: I am not quite 
such a r young country farmer 
as you think me; let me do that for 
her, at least.’ 

‘If she ever finds it out, she will 
never forgive me,’ Mrs. Sutton said ; 
‘but I cannot allow you—lI will not 
allow you. What am I to do? 

‘Do take it, he pleaded; ‘I will 
go back at once to my lodgings and 
draw a cheque, and I won't try to 


see her again. Thank you for all 
your kindness—bless you for it!’ 

Mrs. Sutton shook him heartily 
by the hand, begged him to write to 
her; and a minute afterwards he 
was out in the street without having 
had that explanation with Ellen for 
which he had been pining. That 
night Madame Hortense was paci- 
fied, and Ellen was told by her aunt 
that ‘John Wilmot had accepted 
the situation her (Ellen’s) coolness 
compelled him to take, very quietly.’ 

It was not a pleasant evening that 
which the aunt and niece spent 
alone together. Mark Sutton was 
absent on business with Edgar; 
Ellen had been stung, and made to 
smart very severely by Mrs. Sutton 
on the subject of John Wilmot’s 
facility for falling in love with 
other people the day before, and 
this day she had, as she believed, 
received occular demonstration. She 
did not know (and Marian would 
not tell her) that Marian’s speech, 
‘I will forgive you this folly, had 
reference to something else, not to 
his ‘folly’ of having taken Mrs. 
Sutton’s hand in his. Mr. Wilmot 
entirely forgot that he came to see 
me, Aunt Marian,’ Ellen said, trying 
to laugh about her discomfiture, 
and Mrs. Sutton replied— 

* You will be less scrupulous than 
you were last night about doing 
what you want to do: he is a very 
weak young man.’ 

* He may be that,’ Ellen thought, 
‘but what must Aunt Marian be to 
encourage him?’ However, she did 
not word her thought. Still, it was 
not a pleasant evening, not one bit 
more pleasant than the one John 
Wilmot spent alone, endeavouring 
* to realize it all.’ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
IN TROUBLED WATERS. 


Small as Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Tal- 
bot’s establishment was, it took 
them some time to get it into per- 
fect working order. Bright and 
active-minded as Blanche was, do- 
mestic arrangements outran her at 
times and became unmanageable. 
Indeed, it must be acknowledged 
that Lionel’s dinner would have 
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been more punctually served very 
often, if his wife had not entirely 
forgotten to order it until very late 
in theday. That dream of‘ working 
on ily in vePEy unbroken 
quiet,’ in which she indul 
before her jage, was quickly 
dispelled. The knowledge that 
Lionel was at work in a room 
near to her, and that if she pleased 
she could at any moment go in and 
be welcomed warmly and lovingly 
by him, was disturbing, thoug 
gratifying. It led her thoughts off 
from the people whom she was por- 
traying, and steeped her in a dreamy 
happy idleness that was not con- 
ducive to the successful doing of 
the real ‘work’ there is in fiction 


— 
Each night Mrs. Lionel Talbot 
made excellent resolutions as to the 
way in which she would on the fol- 
lowing day abstain from making 
unnecessary errands to her hus- 
band’s studio, and each day she 
broke them. ‘Before, when I had 
nothing to look back upon, and 
nothing to look forward to, when I 
knew that the evening would bring 
me no relaxation, I could work on 
without wearying; and now that 
I am so happy, and that I know 
the close of the day will bring me 
our companionship, Lal, do 
or besides oo faces = a 
-pa yawn, when I am 
not voli ia bere to bore you,’ she 
would to Lionel, by way of 
apology for sauntering in to see 
‘how he was getting on.’ Then 
Lionel would put down his palette 
and brush, and waste a good deal 
of time in ing her as to the 
impossibility of her ever ‘boring 
him, and so Mr. and Mrs. Lionel 
Talbot got into the habit of leading 
what some practical people without 
half their power of work termed ‘an 
idle, desultory life.’ 

At last, when they had been 
married about three months, their 
Privacy was broken in wu in a 
way that at first promised to make 
them very happy, and that after- 
wards made very miserable. 
Beatrix wrote to her brother from 
Mrs. wt house at Haldon, and 
asked him ‘would he be surprised 


and sorry, or glad as she herself 
was, when she told him that Frank 
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Bathurst had asked her to marry 
him? Then she went on to ask if 
* Blanche would have her up with 
them for a little time? and if it was 
not all very delightful?” 

It was ‘ very delightful’ to them 
all, especially when Trixy came up 
to-day with them, and Frank wrote 
to Lionel in the best brotherly vein. 
Mr. Bathurst's happy knack of 
ignoring that which is best ignored, 
was too well known to Blanche for 
her to have a single doubt as to the 
way in which he would meet her 
now that he was engaged to Beatrix. 
But it was not known to Beatrix, 
or if it was, she chose to forget it 
on the occasion of Frank’s first 
coming out to see and be hearty to 
ber brother and his wife. Beatrix 
was of that order of women who 
love wholly and devotedly, and (if 
they may) engrossingly. Her affec- 
tion for Mr. Bathurst was the one 
feeling of her life. It was very 
terrible to her to know'that, four 
months ago, he had been quite as 
ready to marry some one else as he 
now was to marry her. It was even 
more terrible to her to know that this 
‘some one else’ was her brother’s 
wife, likely, according to all the 
laws of chance, to have frequent 
intercourse with them. She was 
fond of Blanche, and she thoroughly 
believed in the purity and probity 
of her predecessor in Frank’s heart. 
But not the less did she chafe under 
the knowledge that Blanche had 
preceded her, and that Frank would 
neither be forgetful nor ashamed of 
the fact. 

Down in the ‘soli lanes and 
wooded glades of Haldon, Trixy 
had, during the last three months, 
almost forgotten that Frank had 
not always been as devoted to her 
as hejnow was. But the recollec- 
tion returned in a little sharp spasm, 
when she saw his face kindling 
with joy at the sight of the cousin 
who would always be dear to him, 
though she would not be his love. 
In this Beatrix, who adored him, 
was more unjust than Blanche, who 
did not adore him; she over-esti- 
mated his for her sister-in- 
law, and the extent of Blanche’s 
influence over him. As both Mr. 
Bathurst and Blanche were uncon- 
scious of this, the elements of mis- 
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chief and unhappiness were in their 
midst to a dangerous degree. 

There was another element of 
unhappiness in their midst, too, that 
would soon, Blanche feared, make 
itself manifest in most cruel form— 
and this was poverty. They had 
married —. . and love, and the 
possible p of their respective 
arts. Now, though love was still as 
active @ power as ever, hope was 
fading a little in the woman’s heart. 
So her work grew weaker, she 
fancied, because of that undefined 
disturbance in her mind which 
money difficulties are sure to create. 
Still, she t her sorrows of doubt 
and fear to herself for a while, lest 
Lionel’s artist power might lessen 
under what she felt to be ignoble 


pressure. 

When the depressing conviction 
first struck her that she did not 
write with the physical energy and 
vigour of former days, and that con- 
sequently the mental energy and 
vigour which had marked her works 
was wanting, Beatrix had been with 
them a week. Soin order that there 
might be no cloud over the glorious 
sun which was shining on the bride 
elect, Blanche suffered with smiles 
on her face, and seemed altogether 
payer than Trixy had ever seen her 
(Blanche) before. At first this 
pleased the sister, who was willing 
to take it as a tribute to the 
happiness-conferring power of her 
brother; but after awhile the effort 
which Blanche could not entirely 
conceal struck Trixy and made her 
watchful for a reason for all not 
being so fair as it seemed. 

She searched about and dwelt 
upon the subject until she found 
one that seemed all-sufficient to her. 
Blanche was not quite happy, that 
was evident; and yet she was so 
lately married, and Lionel loved her 
so well! Then the jealous suspicion 
arose, that Blanche could not be 
quite happy in the presence of 
—— ‘Bathurst, or of a 

© was going to marry. It C) 
Miss Talbot very miserable, and she 
dared not lighten her misery ,by 


wording it, 
oy unconsciousness of 
the dark error into which Trixy had 


fallen, Blanche deepened that error 
at times by her manner. Out of the 


great desire she had to thoroug 
understand her husband, in ety 
that she might save him every sort 
of unnecessary annoyance, grew a 
habit of talki ietly about him 
to Frank, who known her hus- 
band familiarly so long. This habit 
became one of sore annoyance to 
Beatrix: not that she wronged 
either Blanche or Frank to any 
greater extent than this—namely, 
that she believed Blanche to be 
mentally more congenial to Frank 
than she herself was, 

This mind-jealousy is harder for 


implant such a sting in the, breast 
as does the dread that the man who 
is loved may find a higher pleasure 
with another than with the woman 
who loves him. The coarse infi- 
delity may be despised; the con- 
tempt it shows may be met with 
contempt; but the loftier feeling 
that is gratified by the loftier sym- 
pathy cannot be despised and treated 
with contempt. i 
i 


had a strong feeling 

not to be so, that there 

and sufficient reason why Frank 
should not to the full feel the 
‘higher pleasure’ in conversing 
with her, that he had in conversing 
with Mrs. Lionel. When she came 
to think about it y, - 

to 


those 

ings thought about most of 
the topics that were broached were 
more logical, and more sensible, and 
more capable of being defended by 
sound argument than Blanche’s 
thoughts were. But Blanche had 
the knack of so wording hers with- 
out hesitation, that they made their 
mark. Consequently|Blanche always 
seemed to send forth her darts with 
a brilliant aim, because she cared 
little which special ring of the 
target that was the topic she struck; 
while Trixy was bent on hitting tho 
gold, and the gold only. 

But Mr. Bathurst never seemed 
to appreciate this wonderful grace 
(for a woman) of thinking before 
she spoke which Trixy had. His 
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attention rather seemed to be 
rivetted when Blanche’s brilliant 
darts came flashing in. Then he 
would look up with an admiring 
earnestness, with a listening watch- 
fulness that made Trixy sick with 
i jealous dread that 


it all, they were as friendly as sisters- 
in-law usually are: so Blanche had 
no idea of the vitality there was in 
the sort of bitterness which had 
been implanted long ago in Beatrix. 
There had been a great question 
in the family as to whose house 
Beatrix should be married from. 
Mrs. Mark Sutton had come forward 
ificently, with an offer of pro- 


ive her away, if he 
, and she would stay with 
till she was married.’ 
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great air of being grieved at the 
truth of her own remark. ‘People 
are sick of sensation; they do not 
mind it in real life, but they will 
not have it in fiction; what they 
want now are strong characters, and 
strong incidents strongly painted; 
not sensation.’ 

‘It is so easy to draw the line 
between “strong incidents strongly 

inted,” and sensation, is it not?” 

lanche said, quietly; and Mrs. 
— shrugged her shoulders, and 


Sal — 

‘Not easy, but quite worth try- 
ing to do, I should imagine; I'm 
not Ey of you, of course, 
Blanche, but really the twaddle one 
has to get through in most of the 
books one gets from the library 
must be very easy writing. I wonder 
you do not attempt something like 
a plot.’ 

‘Plot is not my strong point.’ 
— tried to speak oobtem 


y: ; 

‘Is it not? I thought you had 
tried it in one or two books and not 
managed it quite properly; what do 
you consider your strong point?’ 

‘My weak one, since even you 
haven’t found it out,’ Blanche re- 
torted, angrily; ‘I fancied I knew 
something of character.’ 

‘Ah!’ Marian said, amiably—it 
always made her amiable when she 
had succeeded in irritating Blanche, 
*you want to see a great deal of so- 
ciety before you attempt to depict it.’ 

‘I spoke of character, not society : 
perhaps you don’t know that there 
is very little of the first in the last.’ 

* Your point of view at the Grange, 
for instance, was a bad one, you 
know,’ Mrs. Sutton went on, kindly ; 
‘you never get such a clear idea of 
anything when you look up to it, as 
when you look down upon it.’ 

*I got a very clear idea as to all 
the guests at the Grange,’ Blanche 
said, smiling; ‘ ps you will 
accept that statement as strengthen- 
ing to your argument.’ 

* Good-bye, Lal,’ Mrs. Sutton said 
shortly after this, going into her 
brother’s studio. ‘I ventured to 
make a remark to Blanche about her 
books, and I suppose it annoyed 
Ler, for she tells me she always 
looked down upon me when she 
met me at the Grange.’ 
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TABLE TALK, AND ANECDOTES OF SOCIETY. 


{In preparing this page the Editor will be glad to receive the friendly assistance of his readers, 
* Good things which may be twice told ;’ Anecdotes of Society from unrecorded observation, 
and from forgotten or half-forgotten books—will all be acceptabie.] 


Let readers transport themselves to Canter- 
bury in 1776, and let them enter a barber’s shop, 
hard by Canterbury Cathedral. Itis a primitive 
shop, with the red and white pole over the door, 
and a modest display of wigs and puff-boxes in 
the window. A small shop, but, notwithstand- 
ing its smallness, the best shop of its kind in 
Canterbury; and its lean, stiff, exceedingly 
respectable master is a man of good repute in 
the cathedral town. His hands have, ere now, 
powdered the Archbishop’s wig, and he is 
specially retained by the chief clergy of the city 
and neighbourhood to keep their false hair in 
order, and trim the natural tresses of their 
children. Not only have the dignataries of the 
cathedral taken the worthy barber under their 
special protection, but they have extended their 
care to his little boy Charles, a demure, prim 
lad, who is at this present time a pupil in the 
King’s School, to which Academy clerical inter- 
est gained him admission. The lad is in his 
fourteenth year; and Dr. Osmund Beauvoir, 
the master of the school, gives him so good a 
character for industry and dutiful demeanour, 
that some of the cathedral ecclesiastics have re- 
solved to make the little fellow’s fortune—by 
placing him in the office of a Chorister. There 
is a vacant place in the cathedral choir ; and the 
boy who is lucky enough to receive the appoint- 
ment will be provided for munificently. He 
will forthwith have a maintenance, and in 
course of time his salary will be 7o/. per annum, 

During the last fortnight the barber has been 
in great and constant excitement—hoping that his 
little boy will obtain this valuable piece of pre- 
ferment; persuading himself that the lad’s 
thickness of voice, concerning which the choir- 
master speaks with aggravating persistence, is a 
matter of no real importance ; fearing that the 
friends of another contemporary boy, who is 
said by the choir-master to have an exceedingly 
mellifluous voice, may defeat his paternal aspira- 
tions. The momentous question agitates many 
humble homes in Canterbury; and whilst Mr. 
Abbott the barber is encouraged to hope the 
best for his son, the relatives and supporters of 
the contemporary boy are urging him not to 
despair, Party spirit prevails on either side,— 
Mr. Abbott's family-associates maintaining that 
the contemporary boy’s higher notes resemble 
those of a penny whistle ; whilst the contempo- 
rary boy’s father, with much satire and some 
justice, murmurs that ‘old Abbott, who is the 
gossipmonger of the parsons, wants to push his 
son into a place for which there is a better can- 
didate.’ 

To-day is the eventful day when the election 
will be made, Even now, whilst Abbott the 
barber is trimming a wig at his shop-window, 
and listening to the hopeful talk of an intimate 
neighbour, his son Charley is chanting the Oid 
Hundredth before the whole chapter. When 
Charley has been put through his vocal paces, 
the contemporary boy is requested to sing. 
Whereupon that clear-throated competitor, sus- 
tained by justifiable self-confidence and a new- 
laid egg which he had sucked scarcely a minute 
before he made a bow to their reverences, sings 
out with such richness and compass that all the 
auditors recognize his great superiority. 

Ere ten more minutes have passed, Charley 
Abbott knows that he has lost the election ; and 
he hastens from the cathedral with quick steps. 
Running into the shop he gives his father one look 
that tells the whole story of—failure, and then 
the little fellow, unable to command his grief, 
sits down, upon the floor and sobs convulsively, 


Failure is often the first step to eminence. 

Had the boy gained the chorister’s place, he 
p+ aa have been a cathedral servant all his 

jays. 

Having failed to get it, he returned to the 
King’s School, went asa poor scholar to Oxford, 
and fought his way to honour. He became 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and a peer of 
the realm. Towards the close of his honour- 
able career Lord Tenterden attended service in 
the Cathedral of Canterbury, accompanied by 
Mr. Justice Richardson. When the ceremonial 
was at an end the Chief Justice said to his 
friend—* Do you see that old man there amongst 
the choristers? In him, brother Richardson, 
behold the only being I ever envied; when at 
school in this town we were candidates together 
for a chorister’s place ; he obtained it; and if I 
had gained my wish he might have been ac- 
companying you as Chief Justice, and pointing 
me out as his old schoolfellow, the singing 
man,’ 


Pitt, as it is well known, delivered some of 
his most brilliant speeches under the inspiration 
of a couple of bottles of port. Dundas also did 
his best to prove himself not unworthy of the 
blessings of Bacchus. On one occasion, after 
indulging more freely than usual, entered 
the House arm-in-arm. ‘Why, what's the 
matter? exclaimed Pitt. 

Speaker.’ ‘Can't you » returned the other; ‘I 
see two.” 


A Fritnp of Rogers called to condole with 
him on the loss of a servant who had lived with 
him many years. ‘I am certainly sorry for his 
death,’ replied the poet ; ‘ but I don’t know that 
my actual loss in him is very great. For the first 
eight years he was ap excellent servant; for the 
next eight years he was an agreeable companion ; 
but for the last eight years he was a tyrannical 
master.’ 


Tuers was a rather amusing —e my old 
friend, Dan ah gat the Gua He was 
very good-looking, and a great favourite with 
the fair sex ; and, at the time of which I speak, 
many, many years ago, he was beloved by Miss 
CH; ill-natured people said that they 
* loved not wisely, but too well.’ Unfortunately 
people don’t fall simaltancously out of love as 
they do into it, and, as rally occurs, the 
lady proved the most faithful of the pair. Wheu 
Miss C—— could no longer doubi that she wa» 
forsaken, and that some more fortunate rival 
had taken her place, she wrote a letter full ot 
despair and reproaches, with threats of suicide, 
commanding M‘Kinnou to send her back the 
lock of hair which she had given him in bappie: 
days, &c. The barbarian gave no written 
answer to this passionate appeal, but sent his 
orderly to the lady (who was a person of high 
birth and aristocratic connexions) with a large 
packet or portfolio c ining i ble locks 
of hair, from gray to flaxen, from raven to red, 
with a m e¢ that she was to choose from 
among them her own property Miss C "s 
answer was to dash the whole collection intu 
the fire. 

In talking of Frere, Sydney Smith told a mot 
of his I had not heard before. Madame de —— 
having said, in her intense style, ‘I should like 
to be married in English, in a language in which 
vows are so faithfully kept,’ some one asked 
Frere, ‘ What 1 wonder, was she 
married in? 
answered Frere, 





language 
* Broken English, I suppose,’ 

















